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The eighty-fourth regular session of the Japanese Diet was reconvened 
Administration after the New Year holidays on Januaty 21. As the 
Speeches in Diet current yeat is generally considered by all concerned 

the period of a decisive turn in war Prosecution, the speeches delivered 

| by the administration leaders at the Diet disclosed that the Government 
is taking every conceivable step to meet any contingency which may 
arise in the future. Patticularly striking were the addresses delivered 
by Premier General Hidéki Tohjo, and Foreign Minister Mamoru 
Shighémitsu. While the former outlined the Government’s ptogram- 
me for the all-out waging of hostilities, the latter reviewed the recent 
diplomatic situation to assert that Japan’s diplomatic warfare is being 
conducted smoothly: Premier Tohjo explained that, on account of 
the new development in the southwestern Pacific, the wat situation is 
getting serious, and added that the Ametican forces ate countet-attack- 
ing “‘our lines of sea communication, the effect of which on out 
transportation cannot be minimized.” With tegard to Japan’s fighting 
Power, especially air power, he said : “‘ Vatious difficuties have been 
ovetcome and an epochal upward cutve is being registered in our 
production. Compared with last yeat, out production of aircraft has 
teached the point where today it is already more than twice as great.” 
After indicating that the Munition Ministty is implementing the 
necessary measures to inctease further the output of aircraft, he ex- 
pressed the confidence of the Government to tide over all the difficulties 
that may ctop up in connection with the successful ptosecution of 
decisive hostilities. Foreign Minister Shighémitsu described at length 
the operation of the wartime foreign policy of Japan, and assailed the 


wat aims of Britain and Ametica as a design to insure their. world 


domination, He stated that Japan is ptomoting friendly ties with the 
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Nations of greater Rast Asia, and mentioned : “ We ate exefting our 
efforts towatd the furtherance of amity and goodwill with all the neutral 
counttics. Thus with Soviet Russia, too, our relationship of neutrality 
is being firmly maintained, not in the least affected either by the out- 
break of the war of Steater East Asia or by any developments in the 
European war.” In alluding to the Moscow, Caito and Teheran Con- 
ferences, he voiced the Opinions that these delibertons were held to 
plan the intensification of military operations both on the European and 
East Asiatic fronts and, at the same time, revealed that Japan and 
Germany are well Prepated to meet the projected countet-offensives: 
He severely criticized the Anglo-American policy towatd the Oriental 
nations, and declared that Japan is determined to offer its best for the 
evolution of genuine intet-countty harmony in the sphete of greater 
Hast Asia. In replying to an interpellation posed at the plenary session 
of the budget meeting of the House of Representatives, he forcefully 
maintained that the United States started the greater East Asia war as 
the only alternative to cover up the dismal failure of the “ new deal ”” 
policy of President Roosevelt. He then clarified that it is not surpris- 
ing that “* America’s war aim remains shaky. It has no real war aim. 
Its war aim is, if anything, world domination.” In conttast, he said, 
the world policy to which Japan adheres seeks to develop international 
cordiality and good-neighboutliness. He referred to the five-point 
joint declaration adopted at the Assembly of Greater East Asiatic 
Nations to emphasize that Japan is following the just and righteous 
policy of “‘live and let live.” 


On January 26 Argentina severed its diplomatic relations with Japan 
and Germany. It is the only countty in the 
Western Hemisphere which had maintained its 
: neutrality till that day. With its Suspension of 
contacts with the Axis Powets, the entire Americas have now 
acquiesced in the international diplomacy of Washington, The 
communiqué issued by the Buenos Aires Government notifying 
the tupture of diplomatic relations dealt with alleged espionage 
activities, which were chiefly attributed to Germany, and stated 
> that the relations have been broken off for this reason. It added that 
“this decision having been adopted, the maintenance of diplomatic 

_ relations with Japan, as a result, is equally incompatible.” In other 
_ words, the communiqué gave the impression that the diplomatic relations 
been severed due to the alleged espionage activities of Germany, 
hat Japan, being a partner of that country, had to be included in 
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the scope of the that action, Getman Foteign Minister von Ribben- 
trop in a press statement released on January 27 termed the espionage 
allegation as “ gtoundless,” and stated that the tuptute “ afforded 
further proof that the Argentine Government was no longer able to 
make independent decisions, and that the traditional friendship between 
Argentina and Germany has been sactificed to Washington’s unscrupul- 
ous methods and dark machinations.” 


Thete is no denying the fact that the Soviet-Polish border tift has 
eer brought about a delicate confrontation between the 
Border Rift Kremlin on the one hand and London and Washing- 

ton on the other. At a press conference on January 

26 American Sectetary of State Hull announced that the Soviet Union 

had rejected the offer of the United States to employ its ‘‘ good offices ”? 

in testoring diplomatic relations with the refugee administration of 

Poland. It may be recalled that the offer was made by the United 

States on teceipt of a fequest ftom the refugee administration of 

Poland to effect a settlement of the Soviet-Polish border conttovetsy. 

Sectetaty of State Hull, it is teported, explained that the Kremlin re- 

jected the offet, for it did not feel that the conditions as yet have tipened 

to a point where such “ good offices ” could be used to the advantage 
of both parties. The attitude of the Soviet Government toward the 

Polish territorial question reflects its desire to settle it as a purely local 


affair. 


That the Japanese Government is making every effort to improve the 
lot of those Japanese nationals who have 
been either interned or living a testricted life 
in America and other countries which ate at 
wat with Japan or have broken off telations with it was afftmed 
by Minister Tadakatsu Suzuki of the Foreign Office Sectetariate 
for welfare of the Japanese in enemy countries in an answer to an 
interpellation made at the sub-committee of the House of Representa- 
tives’ Budget Committee on January 17. He revealed that, according 
to the information available, the total number of Japanese nationals 
residing in countries which are either at wat with Japan ot have 
seveted diplomatic relations with it is about 550,000. The figure may 
be distributed as follows: 120,000 of so in North America; 160,000 
in Hawaii ; 23,000 in Canada, 210,000 in Brazil ; 20,000 in Peru; 6,000 
in Mexico ; and 600 or 7oo in Chile, Paraguay, Cuba, Bolivia and other 
Latin Ametican countries. There até 300 in Britain; 2,100 in India; 


Japanese Nationals 
in Enemy Countries 
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3,400 in Australia ; and 1,000 in vatious parts of Africa. The 2,100 
in India include those Japanese who have been transferred ftom Malaya, 
Burma and Africa, while the 3,400 in Australia include those transport- 
ed thete from Java, Sumatra and New Caledonia. Therefore, the total 
for the British Empire is 5,800 odd. In the British mainland not more 
than ten Japanese ate under detention and all the other residents are 
free. In India all the 2,100 are detained. The 3,400 in Australia are 
also under detention. As for those who have been transferred to 
concentration camps, there are 92,50c of them in the United States and 
16,500 in Canada. Those interned inthe United States number about 

| 2,500 ; in Hawaii 1,070; in Canada 488; in Cuba 348 ; in Peru 400 and 

RSS . in Mexico and Brazil thirty. 


Since the Ametican landing on Cape Merkus, New Britain Island, air 
battles over Rabaul have become incessant. The Japa- 
nese gtound and air units between December 17 last 
and January 23 shot down as many as 712 machines. 
The loss on the Japanese side was sixty-three aircraft. During the 
petiod an aggregate of 2,367 American planes raided Rabaul. The 
raid conducted by some 360 planes on Januaty 23 was the most furious. 
The MacArthur command has adopted this ait-raiding tactics with a 
view to reducing the strategical importance of Rabaul to the south- 
western Pacific defence of Japan. The Japanese garrison forces in 
New Britain and Army the and Navy air units stationed in the south- 
western Pacific sector are foiling the endeavours of the MacAuthur 
command to improve its position. 


Air Battles 
over Rabaul 


From April 1 the Japanese residents in China will pay paractically all 

_ Taxation for the taxes that are levied on the Chinese people. 

___ Japanese in China Qn September 20 last the Tokyo and Nanking 
_ Governments made public the items of the national and local taxes 
that are to be paid by the Japanese residents. Then on October 1 the 
i ppioxeebier: of the new taxation law was declared, and since then the 
taxation has been smoothly executed. As the result of later negotia- 
t was decided to levy on the Japanese tesidents the income tax 
tax from among the national taxes ; commodity retail 
newly imposed in the fifteen sections of the three 

wei, Chekiang and Kiangsu; business revenue tax, 
is cin | ns 2 -; and business 
tax; ship tax 
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those télating to income, business, salt, wine, transit and slaughter will 
be levied with effect from April 1, while the’ collection of the land, 
house and other taxes will be made after all necessary preparations 
have been completed. 


The wartime budget of Japan for the next fiscal year that has been 
; passed by the Diet is divided into two parts. The 
pat eto first part is the extraordinary war expenditute to 
the tune of 3£38,000,000,000 and the second part is 
the general budget aggregating £20,173,076,000. The extraordinary 
wat expenditure approved by the Diet since the outbreak of the China 
affait up to the eighty-first session of the Parliament totalled £73,935,- 
277,000. To this amount must be added the sum of 193,490,000 
defrayed out of the second reserve fund and the treasuty sutplus. 
When these two amounts ate added to the new wat budget the afore- 
said figure is reached. The war expenditute of ¥38,0a0,000,000 for 
1944-45 shows an increase of 3£11,000,000,000 overt the amount for 
the current year which stands at ¥27,0900,000,000. And when the 
genetal budget amount of *¥'20,173,076,000 is included in the war 
allocation the grand total of Japan’s wartime budget for the next 
fiscal yeat comes up to *¥58,173,076,a00. However, as the sum of 
*£7,205,641,000, to be transferred from the general budget to the wat 
expenditure is ovetlapping, the actual grand total will be ¥50,976,434>- 
000, an increase of *¥13,876,776,000 over the grand total of the gener 
and wat expenditure budget for the present yeat which amounts to 
¥£37,090,658,000. To meet the huge outlay, the bond issue will be 
raised to %£28,523,386,000, or an increase of ¥£6,643,958,000 over the 
issue in the present fiscal year totalling ¥21,879,428,000. The total 
revenue ftom taxes in the next financial year will be *£12,484,000,000, 
of which income tax revenue inclusive of corporation tax will be 
¥F ,9 79,000,000, or thirty-nine per cent. of the total. Compared with 
the income tax figures of other countries, this percentage is not ex- 
cessive. For instance, forty-one pet cent. of revenue is detived from 
income tax in the United States and forty-three per cent. each in Britain 
and Germany. In the United States the income tax revenue is $20,- 
087,000,000 as against the total tax revenue of $50,000,000,000, Of 
forty-one per cent. 5 in Britain it is £1,255,000,000 as against the total 
tax revenue of £2,874,000,000, of forty-three per cent. ; and in Get- 
many it is RM7,75 8,000,000 as against the total of RM17,690,000,000, 
or forty-three pet cent. As regatds the national income position, 
Finance Minister Okinoti Kaya, speaking at the House of Representa- 
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tives on Jan i i 
ae ek aril . en the national income for the 1 944-45 has 
ow i 
. = ©,;Q00,000,000, ot an increase of ¥10,Q00,- 
“ae eet Preceding fiscal year. The total for financial] ad- 
42,500,000,000 and it shows an increase of TTT $00 
5500,- 
tevious year, The funds for the expansion of pto- 
ae at ¥6,000,000,000, the same as for the current 
efiect the absorption of public bonds have been 
ft mctease of ¥8,000,000,000 over the 1943-44 
Saas eco of money nceessary for financial administra- 
1 anc on expansion together reach ¥48 
ised, : ; 46,500,000,qQ00 
Ga: is more eas eighty per cent. of the estimated national income 
ox 944 45 : ‘ onsequently, asum of ¥£11,500,000,000 is left fot con- 
pulon by the people, which is less than the figure for the current 
year. Although Japan’s wartime budget f, i 
SS eae eee vari get tor the next financial year 
ae und appreciation, the measures that have been drafted 
y the Government are adequate enough to deal with the expansion 


A cere i i : 
mony 2 of orders to some 150 munition 
Baie Companies Pp $ initially designated by the Ministers 
Designated Ss Navy, Munition and Transportation 
an ommunication under the iti : 
pany Act passed by the eighty-third extraordinary . ae 
was observed at the Premier’s official residence on Januaty 17. These 
designated companies include the Mitsubishi Heavy Tischastties the 
Japan Iron Works and other important war industrial organizations 
principally engaged in the building of aircraft, warships, transports and 
vehicles, together with such plants as manufacture their oy taw 
materials and related articles. The Government is now ie aa to 
make a second designation of other munition companies at eS to 
be amenable to the provisions of the Muntion Company Act. Under 
this law each company designated by the Minister or Minisrers in 
charge as a munition company must choose, at a meeting of its boatd 
of directors, a petson responsible for the Ptoduction of arms or am- 
munition of any other ‘Munition atticle to a specified amount to be 
delivered by a specified time, failing which he is to be held accountable 
and penalized. It is seen that all the traditional ideas of profit or 
ee es are to be liquidated and the whole enetgy is to be 
 devotec ‘such companies to the producti ei 
erials at an unptecedented sii oe e a oe ae 
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‘ supervision and other activities of the Army Air 
Aircratt Industry Tadustty At Jatt the Na "Ae een 
Co-ordination y associanon,; c Nay r UStLY 

Association and civilian quartets was inaugurated 
on Januaty 16. In a speech read on behalf of Premiet Tohjo, con- 
cuttently Munition Minister, Mr. Nobusuké Kishi, Vice-Minister of 
Munition, promised evety Govetnment support and aid, expressed 
hearty congratulation over the fact that men engaged in vitally im- 
pottant fields of aircraft production should have decided to pool their 
vatied expetiences and expett knowledge in the task of boosting ait 
arm to unexampled heights in both volume and quality. ‘The associa- 
tion is to work in co-otdination with the General Bureau of Air Arm 
of the Ministry of Munition, as well as the Army and Navy Air In- 
dustry Associations, the fourteen industrial corporations and cighty- 
one departments of these corporations which ate under the direct 
jurisdiction of the Aeronautical Headquarters of the Atmy and the 
Council and Board of Directors of the Key Industries ControlAssocia- 
tions, supplemented by the activities of the provincial co-operative 
councils in nine areas under the jurisdiction of the supervision depart- 
ments of the Ministry of Munition. The functions of the association 
ate: (1) advancement of industrial technique, increase in efficiency, 
improvements in standatds and general affairs related to aitcraft pro- 
duction ; (2) contact, accommodation and good offices in regard to 
materials, equipment, electric power and labour ; (3) adjustment and 
strengthening of co-operative plants ; (4) inquiries, planning and com- 
pilation of data required by the General Bureau of Air Arm; and (5) 
organization of studies, lectures and inspection tours. Lieutenant- 
Genetal Saburo Yendo, director-general of the General Bureau of Air 
Arm, has been appointed acting president of the association and State 
Minister without Portfolio and Vice-Minister of Munition Nobusuké 
Kishi, vice-president. 


The latest reports of the Japanese military administration in Malaya 
on the reconstruction work in Java, Sumatra, 

See ie reoee Malaya, Celebes and Borneo show that phenomenal 
ptogtess has been achieved during the past two 

yeats in industrial, agricultural and technical fields. Setting 1944 as 
the year of decisive warfare, the military administration is working 
with renewed vigout for the promotion of patticipation by the local 
inhabitants in their own administration, so that they may grow all the 
mote positive in their efforts to strengthen the defence system, to 
speed up the development of important mineral resources, to establish 
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heavy and chemical industties and to attain self-sufficiency in food- 
stuffs. In Malaya, increased Production has been seen in chatcoal and 
Plg iton and, with the manufacture of otdinary and special steels begun 
in that country, rolled and pressed steels are expected to be produced 
, ata brisk tate. In Java, Sumatra, Malaya and Celebes, the mass pto- 
duction of heavy-oil engines to be used in wooden ships is being ex- 
Pedited, while facilities for the production of industrial machinery and 


duction of aluminium and manufacture of aluminium are to be taken 
up this year. The Output of cement in Malaya, Sumatra and Java is 
estimated at latge quantities sufficient to covet the demand for the 


oC to minerals, the shipment of monazite and tantalum, indispens- 
a efor building aircraft, to Japan, and the development of petroleum, 
bauxite iron ore, copper and zinc have keen spurred further, 


A committee of thirty-eight with the Education Minister as chairman 
Tole is Have has been formed to establish a Steater Hast Asia 
Eis Abic Muses Museum in Tokyo. The committee members 

: include the representatives of the Government and 

. interested non-official quartets. The Ptime-movers in this connection 
are the Ministry for Greater East Asia Affairs, the Education Ministr 
and some influential cultural organizations. A sum of ¥6.cco ee 
has been eatmatked to begin the work. When the musem is formally 
established, it will serve the purpose of displaying the vatious kinds of 

_ natural fesoutces obtainable in grtater Hast Asia and also as an institu- 

tion of enlightenment and research, For the collection of exhibits 

‘Pfepatations are under way to send teseatch bodies to the different 

Parts of greater Bast Asia. A museum of this nature is essential from 

the scientific, as well as cultura » Standpoint, for it will link Japan with 
the southem countries more closely. P | 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND 
MODERN CONDITIONS 


‘By THOMAS BATY 


Y friend Professor Yokota has tendered a teal service to 

political science by bringing into the open the question 

of the bearing upon the Law of Nations of the conditions of 

modern wat, involving as they do the invocation of all the 

maximum powers of the nations concerned. I do not think, 

however, that these conditions ate so novel as Professor Yokota 
apprehends. 

Fort instance, can it be supposed that Frederick the Great 
put into his wars anything less than the total resources of his 
kingdom? “Frederick Like to be Overwhelmed,” when 
attacked by Austria, Russia and France, is the title of one con- 
siderable section of Carlyle’s history of that monarch ;—does 
any historian maintain for a moment that Frederick did not do 
his ultimate best with all the forces at his command to avoid 
disaster? We know that he even availed himself of his enemies? 
forces, when he stipulated for the enlistment in his own atmy 
of the rank and file of the defeated Saxons. Who, again, will 
maintain that the seventeenth century ‘“‘ Warts of Religion ” did 
not approximate to wats of extermination and total effort ? 
Yet those were the days when the modern law of neutrality was 
in process of formation, and the sixteenth century pretensions 
to interdict all trade with the enemy rapidly and uniformly 
tepressed. 

Stil] more significant is the fact that precisely the same 
argument for interdicting trade, based on the participation of all 
the resources of a nation in the war, was formally advanced by 


the English a hundred and fifty years ago, and as decisively 
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repelled by the general consensus of Europe. 

: fatena the Wats of the French Revolution, the enthusiasm 
of the French tepublicans for the universal spread of their anti- 
monatchical principles by force of arms had united the nation 
or the articulate patt of it, in a common effort for the triumph 
of those Principles in the face of a solid, organized and Hoste 
Europe. And in view of this, the British government (June 8 
. 1793) ordered the seizure of all grain, flour and meal bound sis 
any port in France. “‘ The actual situation of France,” said 

Hammond, the British Minister to the United States, “‘ is AGHone 
ously such as to lead to the employing of this mode of distressin 
her... The distress results from the unusual mode of war a 
ployed by the enemy himself, in having armed almost the whole 
labouring class of the French nation ;”’ and he proceeded to 
expatiate on the totalitarian character of the corn trade, “ which 
is NOW in a great measute carried on by the actually ruling party 
of France itself, and which is therefore no longer to be regarded 
as a mercantile speculation of individuals, but as an immediate 
operation of the vety persons who have declared war, and are 
now carrying it on against Great Britain.” 

Jefferson would not admit this reasoning for a moment. 
The doctrine that provisions could be contraband under any 
circumstances was “entirely new,” however they might be 
likely to support an enemy’s resistance. ‘“‘ Great Britain might 
feel pe soa of oo enemy nation ; but she can have , 
no right of doing it at our loss, nor of making us the instrument 
of it.” And Randolph, who was then as Foreign 
Minister, observed: “If food can be universally tanked among 
military engines, what article, to which human comfort of any 
kind can be traced, is not to be registered as contraband?” 
Finally a commission appointed under Jay’s Treaty of 1794 
held by a majority that the British orders were illegal; and 
Great Britain had to pay damages to a large amount? And 

ee to Jefferson, Sept. 12,1793. Cited, Moore’s International Law Digest 


8 Wheaton’ s Elements of International Law, 555 
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Hall remarked in 1880 that “‘ England itself had long regarded 
its own doctrine of 1793 as untenable.’ 

Denmark, small as it was, had equally made a stand against 
the British contention that the calling up of all the resources of 
the French nation made it any more propet than it would other- 
wise have been, to extend the denomination of contraband 
beyond things patently and specifically prepared for military 
putposes. Count Bernstorff, in his memorandum of July 28, 
17934 which firmly established his reputation as one of the 
highest authorities on International Law, observed that so long 
as Danish trade with France was conducted as a private specula- 
tion it in no way mattered that the French Government became 
the putchaser of the cargoes. Famine, he remarked, was far 
mote widespread in France in 1709 than in 1793—yet the 
British Government had not then presumed to treat provisions 
as conttaband on that account. And when Denmark, not long 
after 1709, made wat on Sweden and attempted to treat provi- 
sions in that manner, alleging the consequent stress on the whole 
Swedish population as a legitimate motive, she had been met by 
the unanimous opposition of neutrals, including Great Britain, 
They declared the pretension novel and unsustainable and the 
King of Deamark had thereupon acquiesced. 

The British Minister at Copenhagen now assetted in 1793 
that: “ Personne ne peut méconnaitre combien les citconstances 
de cette guerre différent de celles sur lesquelles sont fondés le 
systéme du droit public et les usages otdinaires établis entre les 
souvetains de Europe. On ne peut pas nier non plus, que 
cette différence ne doive influer d’une manitre importante et 
essenticlle sur Pexercice des priviléges des puissances neuttes.” 
He temarked that there was no tecognized Govetnment in 
France: no Danish Minister: no authority de jure ot de facto; 

\no regular State, in short, in tespect of which the status of 
neutrality could exist. Denmark, he said, was therefore in no 
Solent See as ee 

3 International Law, (see 6th. Edit. p. 658) 
4 De Martens, Causes Célébres du Droit des Gens, IV,.552 57 
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oe. co het neutrality effectively in France. And 
: ° : 
ee cionscicics steokinear some 
3 . nent nouvelles.” There was 
no tonger a French private trade in corn: it was pfactically al] 
in the hands of the Government and municipalities. Aisé oh 
French Government had armed “toute la classe labotieuse rE 
peuple frangais,” and it was a Ptinciple of international law 
me mh imports of provisions might be stopped when there 
t ‘ . . , 
ae Ospect of bringing the enemy to terms by such a 
: “Tl est incontestable,” went on M. Hailes, almost in Pro- 
essor Yokota’s language, “ que ce case d’un gente absolument 
nouveau, ne peut etre jugé d’aprés des ptincipes et des régles 
etablis pour les cas des guerres poutsuivies selon ne 
otdinaire des souverains de l'Europe.” a 
These were elements of far-reaching importance. ‘The 
asserted quasi-anatchy of France: the alleged arming of the 
whole working class: the impossibility of enforcing upon 
France any respect for neutrality, were all serious allegations 
Count Betnstorff firmly repelled them. There was, after all A 
Govetnment in France which certainly controlled the countt 
and atmed the labouring class: it might not be a nice Gan 
_ €tnment—but it could be reasoned with and made amenable to 
considerations of self-intetest and treaty obligations. . The 
French Coutts wete open, and dispensed adequate justice 
Wars may differ in their causes, their aims, theit necessity their 
justice—but such differences have nothing to do with neutral 
countries. He dismisses the claim to distinguish between 
public and private imports of corn as_—* aussi nouvelle, qu’ 
elle nous est entiérement inconnue.” As T. D Woolse 
remarks, a Government which armed its entire iasokeee 
_ population, would find itself. . . . faster by the laws of political 
economy than by any famine the enemy could inflict6 
ae This reply of Count Bernstorff’s obtained the immediate 


«5 Wbid. p. 51 ee 
6 Taternational Law; § 196: eae 
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adhesion of Sweden : and eventually of Russia and the rest of 
the neutral Powers who came together in the.Armed Neutrality 
of 1800. Lord Lansdowne said of it, that “ the reply of Count. 
Betnstorff to our temonstrance was one of the boldest, wisest 
and most honourable replies I have ever read. It was a State 
paper that should be kept for the model of every Cabinet in 
Europe.” 

It would seem evident, therefore, that the intense character 
of the present hostilities is no new phenomenon. It is a repeti- 
tion of the “‘ ideological” struggles of days gone by :—certainly 
on a great scale, and for transcendent objects, which may well 
justify in morals many a departure from the accustomed rules 
of law. There is a clear difference, however, between obeying 
conscience tather than fossilized law, on the one hand, and claim- 
ing a legal exemption from law, on the other. 


i 


There ate, however, two or three particulars in which it 
seems to me that the framework of the Law of Nations has 
really undergone a deep and sudden change. That law rests 
on the force of genetal instructed opinion throughout the 
world, and it appears to me that general opinion, however well- 
instructed, is changing. I do not now speak of the modern 
intensified interferences with neutral commetce, (to which 
Professor Yokota’s tematks seem principally to apply). The 
most setious of these, blockade, was always a familiar possibil- 
ity, and the extensions secured by novel interpretations of the 
law of contraband and continuous voyage, seem to the public 
mind matters which may well be decided by current, prolonged 
and almost universal practice. I mean something much mote 
fundamental. 

1. The imaginary persistence of States. Although it is 
nevet so stated in terms, it is tacitly assumed in nearly all recent 
writings on foreign affairs that a State isindivisible and indestruc- 
tible. ‘ China” temains “‘ China,” and is considered as one 
“‘ China ” whether actually there ate no Governments in China 
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at all, or whether there ate fifteen—and 


for the j i * Chi i 
oe of : China ” when China has patently dis. 
oe rante” temains “France,” when Napoleon my 
a sappearted, and Bazaine in command at Metz knows no- 
Y me oe to for an inheritor of his fallen sceptte—and 
ote ae ] aoe by his judges with the hollow cant: 
. : Ways a France 1” According to the unquestioned 
cory of the Law of Nations, which admits no State witho 
a Government, there was not “ always a France.” Sentiment iy, 
there may have temained a “France” as an ideal. But : Q 
legal entity with rights to respect, a France without an acce a 
Government was simply a chimera. Sentiments hopes ad 
ideals are not States. Again, “Russia”? must (people fancied) 
Continue to exist—although the territory of the Empite might 
be splintered into half a dozen hostile fragments—of which oc 
largest violently disclaims its identity with that Empite. Take 
again the case of Poland. The Government has fled—the armed 
struggle came years ago to an end—the only possibility remains 
that the former tulers might recover their power by forei 
aid. Yet" there is always a Poland!” So thete i ai 
position to regard the artificial kingdom of Se ie 2 
still existing, although the Government has disappeated and 
the partisans who ate keeping up an armed struggle emphatical- 
ly and energetically disown it. “There is always e Yugo- 
slavia ! Lastly we may be entettained by the United ve 
of North America, whose Government appears to be m kin 
the attempt to tecognize Bolivia, while tefusing te eae 
tion to the Government which is in complete comic! of ead 
which is an essential condition of its existence | Contr: e vith 
_all this confusion the position of Mexico at a ne he 


people talk about respect 


4) again and again defeated, 
was still in being, with an 
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army in the field. 

It is impossible to put limits to this vague and thoughtless 
laxity. It cannot be too often repeated that the rules of Inter- 
national Law must necessarily be exceedingly clear and simple. 
The peoples of the nations of the world differ so much in ideas 
and culture, that this is, and must be, an inevitable necessity. 
The nations long ago gave up the notion of deciding upon the 
legitimacy or acceptability of the régimes which different coun- 
tries set up for themselves. Any such attempt to pronounce on 
the affairs of a foreign country would lead ditectly to inex- 
tricable confusion and unending trouble. Different nations 
would take different views of the legitimacy and of the merits 
of new Governments. The consequence would be complete 
uncertainty as to what the latter could and could not do. The 
sharp and certain test which came to be accepted was not wheth- 
et an assetted Govetnment was a constitutional Government, 
ot a nice Government, or a like-minded Government—but 
whether it was the actual Government of the country : whether it 
actually exercised, and had alone exercised, the powers of ruling 
there. Anybody could ascertain that plain and patent fact. 
And as a cotollary, an established Government must continue 
to be the Government unless and until it is forced to discontinue 
active military tesistance. Fighting is a fact—and it can be 
ascertained whether it is ot is not. going on. It is not a matter 
of opinion, sentiments, hopes or ideals. : 

Jefferson’s stentiment that “the will of the nation, sub- 
stantially declared,” tnust be the test, disposed once for all of the 
pretension by other nations to contradict its will, but it does 
‘not catty us very much further. The will of the nation must, 
even according to that statesman, be “ substantially declared : ” 
and if other nations were to enforce this idea of how far a 
single national will exists within its territory, and how that will 
is to be “ declared,” we should be left in worse confusion than 
ever. We could not, indeed, refuse to recognize a republic 
because we did not approve of republics, or because we thought 
a republic would be a dangerous neighbour: but it would still 
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be open to us to d 
eny that there really existed any will £ 
people favourable to one ot other of two or Ros Sone 


parties :—open to us t 
ena © affitm the competenc : 
individuals to express it : p e of assemblies o¢ 


ot the 
had not been substantially declared ” by the mete fact ee 


ambitious republican cli i 
que had seized upon power. N 
oe aie peered the refusal of Eoeaiticn merely a 
€a that the “will of the people”? was “sub i 
22 . : 
a by = = monatchical constitution. The Set 
“Heal, test ot the will of the people (even if that 
: s 
will should be accepted as a test of legitimacy at sear e . 
acceptance of conttol. = 
_ And so long as control is in mili i 
: oS taty dispute, there 
pe said - be any will of the people” to displace it. Again, 
us will of the people ” may be to separate, and to become two 
se peoples. Only the plain, objective fact of the establish- 
ment Or permanent physical control can furnish any substantial 


guide to the solution of such prob 
new Governments and States. problems Seal the birth of 


“Tt is sufficient for us to 


capable of maintaining itself Z ae : 
evitably follows,” said Mr. ae eee 


of State wrote : “Tt has been the 
f the U. S. to recognize 
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that as the legal Government of another nation, which by its 
establishment in the actual exercise of political power might be 
supposed to have received the express or implied assent of the 
people.” It was in accordance with this principle that Joseph 
Bonapatte was never recognized by the United States as King 
of Spain. The Junta was always fighting on behalf of the 
deforced King, imprisoned by Napoleon. And Fish wrote in 
1870 that—“‘the organization which has possession of the 
national archives and of the traditions of Government, and 
which has been inducted to power under the forms of law, must 
be presumed to be the exponent of the desires of the people 
until the contrary has been established.” Again, Van Buren 
writes in 1829 affirming “the course which has ever before 
been pursued by the United States of always recognizing ”” 
[scclicet, de jure] “the Government existing de facto.” So, in 
1900, the U. S. Minister to Colombia was instructed that “the 
policy of the U. S., announced and practised upon occasion for 
more than a century, has been and is . . . to base the recognition 
of a foreign Government solely on its de facto ability to hold the 
reins of administrative power.” And, in 1899, (Venezuela) :— 
“Test of recognition” [de jure] “is complete regency of af- 
fairs by ade facto Government capable of fulfilling international 
obligations.” These ate only a few samples out of many, 
which clearly establish the principle as observed by the United 
States; and other countries have never even thought of ad- 
vancing a different principle. 

So we have an exceedingly convenient rule, which removes 
the question of the effects of conquests and revolutions from 
the misty region of likes and dislikes, and fine-spun legal argu- 
ments, to that of objective fact. Everybody can know what 
the position is at once. Yet nowadays this extremely sensible 
tule is menaced by the misty and gigantic figure in the back- 
ground of a sentimental, ideal nation—indestructible like all such 
abstract conceptions, indeterminate and incalculable. 

But I am not concerned with attacking this tendency : 
simply with pointing it out, and urging that the Law of Nations 
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must take account of it and imodify its ptesctiptions accordingly. 
It can easily be seen that if Barataria is to be supposed to con- 
tinue to exist, with all its rights and obligations, notwithstand- 
ing that it is torn by the internal strife of factions none of which 
has ever ruled it entirety, an immense number of problems 
atise, urgently demanding solution. To begin with—how long 
_ €an this state of things go on? No one can fix a limit of yeats 
to it. Can a preponderant faction be invested with the rights 
and duties of the whole—and how greatly preponderant must 
it be? If different foreign nations choose to single out one 
Patty as so invested, how ate the inevitably resultant conflicts 
between them to be decided ? Obviously, the framework of 
the international system is fundamentally altered: yet no one 
attempts to work out a new technique for it. 

One cannot but see that there is some teason in the popular 
idea of the persistence of States. The currency of that idea is 
not due to intellectual laziness alone—to a sheer unwillingness 
to face facts and to force oneself to accept the fact that a familiar 
State has disappeared and a complex of new States, or perhaps 
an anatchy, been substituted for it. Nor is it due to greed and 
self-interest alone—to the desire to keep on foot an imaginary 
State in order to maintain the benefit of the engagements of an 
extinguished one. It is due in no small measute to the influence 
of idealism : and it is a tribute to the innate idealism of human 
nature that it can be so easily persuaded by indolence and in- 
terest that a vanished State persists in the tealm of reality. A 
powerful factor in effecting this new attitude of general opinion 
is undoubtedly the modern decay in Europe and the West 
generally of the dynastic Ptinciple. So long as the monatch 
was conceived of in the West as the divine incarnation of the 
State, and the nation as his patrimony, so long was it impossible 
to regard a rebel as anything but a rebel. Fortunately, that is 
still perfectly true in Japan. But now that in the Occident one 
faction is as good as another, and the ““monartch ” in most 

European countties is thought of as a mete officer of “the 
people ”’—z.e. of the plutocrats,—it becomes inevitable that 
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the mere fact of prior establishment confers in Western idee 
far less title upon a ruling Government than it did formet is 
Another instance of the same tendency is to be found in mn 
modern willingness to dispense with the participation of t : 
Head of the State in international acts, and to be content up 
all sorts of irregular instruments, “notes” and pie ie 
which can be regarded as binding that undefined and unde : 
able thing—“‘ the Government.”* The ideal and imaginary an 
cept of the State, independent of all tulets and sepa = 
unaffected by their disappearance, 1s readily accepted wi . 
due attention, or any attention, being directed to the untowa : 
practical consequences. When the King of wahipoee as oa 
real sense, ‘‘ France,’ the struggles of Catholics and Hugen . 
could never make it uncertain where the voice of oe W: ; 
to be heard. When the King of England was in a fie ut : 
“England,” the struggles of York and Lancaster = rats 
make it uncertain where the voice of England lay. e i ~ 
King or President is no more than a head servant, lie wand 
less power than his Prime Minister, something must . P wt 
the gap in the popular imagination. What pear int 
misty abstraction, the indestructible nation. a Pr ane 
writer’s contention is that jurists should take stock ¢ ae 
situation: should consider how far this new angen ei 
admissible in a practical world and in common wes : an ner 
can be admitted, what must be the consequent mom aban we 
a system of law which was framed for quite a differen : a 
affairs. Allegiance is now in republics and many awe 
monatchies, not to a person, but to an abstraction ; ae eon 
itself must profoundly sone the eS 2 nee 
he telations of a : G 
oS mages BOT of the “* Doctrine of Limited sient ‘ 
Dr. T. A. Walker in his Science of International Law ie e he 
the prevalence in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 


8 Compate on these points Bellot’s “ Pitt-Cobbett’s Leading cases on International 


Law,’ I, 84 ; 
: 9 "Louis x1v—Pétat cet moi ! 
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he calls the principle of “ Limited Assistance.” He considers 
it a prelude to the eighteenth and nineteenth century principle 
of “sttict” neutrality, Profound divergences of religion 


threatened at the time of the Reformation to plunge the whole 


of Europe into perpetual wat. If a Catholic State quarrelled 
with a Protestant one, the natural tendency of its Catholic 
friends was to rush to its support—if only to maintain the 
strength of a colleague. Gradually this tendency to perpetual 
strife was countered by the development of the docttine that 
One State might help a belligerent friend in limited ways without 
necessarily resorting to war with its enemy. England under 
Charles t allowed the Protestant Elector Palatine to tecruit 
toe in England by beat of drum for war against the Catholic 
- Petor; not on the footing that the Emperor would not 
tesent the illegality, but simply because no one saw any ille ali 

in it at all. In the same way, a mete permissi ey 


ch limited assistance no breach 
» the principle of «Limited 
» has come into a new lease 
Fort in a struggle in 
22 $ 1 
é neutrality is ruled 
oe cannot avoid 

* another cannot avoid 
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the use of its bases for self-defence : another is forced by econ- 
omic necessity to furnish a belligerent with materials of war- 
like use : another’s sympathies compel it to permit recruitment 
within its borders—and so it goes on. And although “ Le 
Droit des Gens,” accotding to De Martens, “est inaltérable ; 
ses principes ne dépendent pas des circonstances,” yet, as Pro- 
fessor Yokota oppottunely reminds us, citcumstances, if they 
do not alter principles, “alter cases.” 
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. eee Ptior to the outbreak of the Reich- 


MOSCOW’S DIPLOMATIC OFFENSIVE 
By SHOZO MORI 


ARALLELING the vigorous military drive, Moscow has 
opened a diplomatic offensive to pave the way fort the 
consummation of its political expectations. It can no longer 
be said truthfully that the Soviet Union is ptosecuting war 
putely from the standpoint of military necessity. The official 
utterances and press comments are corroborative enough that 
its wat prosecution has now become deeply tinged with the 
objective of attaining its political end. Just as it is determined 
to go on with military operations in its own way, so it is resolved 
to conduct its diplomatic offensive in the light of its own judg- 
ment and inclination. Put in another form, it implies that .e 
Soviet Union is pursuing the ptinciple of freedom of action t 
execute its political plan in the contiguous areas when ee 
tlons tipen favourably. So far, it has patticipated in a number 


Mitment which can be con- 


Baltic 


fensive, the question of rae during the last summer of- 


the Soviet-Polish botdetr as 
Soviet war was taken 
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ain and the United States rae 
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up in official and press quarters and the views expressed em- 
phatically pointed out that the Kremlin, if and when independ- 
ence was testored to Poland, would not part with that section of 
territory which was acquired by it as a sequel to the termination 
of the Reich campaign in Poland. The territorial readjustment 
obtained by the Kremlin before the start of the Reich-Soviet hos- 
tilities is regarded by it as a fait accompli, even though conditions 
have radically altered at present. The diplomatic offensive of 
the Kremlin has made the position of Whitehall and the 
White House awkward before those European administrations 
which are leading a refugee existence. 

The general impression is that the Soviet Union is satisfied 
in its mind that Britain and the United States look upon it as 
their military machine against Germany, that they are unwilling 
to acknowledge its major political wishes, and that they are 
anxious to frame their post-bellum schemes in a manner as 
would nullify the validity and legitimacy of its propositions. 
The trend of the current diplomatic passes of Moscow reflects 
so thorough a reorientation that an observer is left in no doubt 
as to what political privileges it is intending to secure. If 
London and Washington had been more dexterous in smoke- 
screening theit objectives, perhaps Moscow would have hesitat- 
ed to add animated touches to its picture of territorial rearrange- 
ment. The inexorable march of events is making increasingly 
cleat that the time is not far off when Britain and the United 
States would either have to stage a climb-down ot have to 
declate categorically their policy towatd the Soviet Union. 
Their temportizing expediency and the tactics of making piece- 
meal makeshift concessions are only aiding and impelling Soviet 
Russia to demand their tacit approval of its entire complement 
of political expectations. 

The Soviet Union is waging wat with Germany without 
linking its fate to that of Britain and America. Its aggressive 


operations are aimed at recovering the lost territories. Certain 


Anglo-American quarters fear that, once it succeeds in re- 


‘captuting all its occupied areas, it may suspend hostilities to 
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offer its collaboration in the restoration of normalcy in that part 
of Europe, and thus leave Britain and the United States to 
prosecute their wat in western Europe. Although such a fear 
is merely a hypothetical conjecture, thete is no guarantee that 
the realistic Kremlin would reject the utilization of an oppot- 
tunity offered by a concrete development on the eastern front. 
Britain and the United States ate still conscious that a few days 
before the outbreak of the European war, Moscow signed a non- 
ageression pact with Berlin and soon afterwards annexed the 
eastern half of Poland and subsequently secured the rettoces- 
sion of Bessarabia from Rumania. Unfortunately, 2 congestion 
of adverse circumstances has compelled them to follow a 
superficial policy of appeasement—a concession which to the 
realistic Kremlin has opened the channel for putting into 
motion its wartime diplomacy. Meanwhile, it has obtained 
certain political rights in the conduct of European affairs under 
the Anglo-American control and has forced them to set up a 
European invasion command. 
__ The intensity of the tealistic diplomacy of Soviet Russia is 
invariably guided by the pattern of mature objective conditions. 
By taking a realistic view of the new situation on the eastern 
front, it has initiated a diplomatic offensive against Britain and 
the United States chiefly to arrange the preliminaries requited 
for the realization of its political expectations. Confronted 
with the aggressive countet-attacks of the Red Army, the Reich 


forces ate steadily cattying out compression movements to 


shorten their line of defence. In consequence, the Red Army 
is making stubborn attempts to penetrate deep into Poland, the 
Baltic States and Rumania. Because the Polish question has 
approached the stage of a teality, the Kremlin has turned down 


bring about a reconcilement be- 
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defence, but so far no outstanding results have been achieved 
to drive a wedge into Rumania. The Soviet offensive vigour 
has upset the Anglo-American post-war territorial adjustment 
formula in respect of eastern Europe. Whatever points they 
ate trying to bring to the notice of the Kremlin are being pigeon- 
holed on the ground that the Soviet Union is only engaged in 
recovering its lost territories—a line of action which is making 
it considerably difficult for Britain and the United States to 
interfere in its affairs. On the other hand, Soviet Russia has 
acquired voice in the disposal of European affairs under their 
control, for it took realistic steps at certain psychological 
moments. It is obvious that it is gearing up its wartime 
diplomacy on the basis of cumulative results obtained through 
positive efforts, and is thus combating every Anglo-American 
manceuvte to limit the scope of its freedom of action. 

When the Reich campaign in Poland commenced, the 
Soviet Union immediately applied its tealitic diplomacy to 
improve its political and territorial positions. On September 17, 
1939, detachments of the Red Army matched into eastern Poland 
ostensibly to restore peace and order and give protection to the 
Ukranians and White Russians. Simultaneously, it declared 
that Poland as a State had ceased to exist with the Polish Gov- 
ernment taking refuge abroad, and set up a Soviet régime to 
hasten the incorporation of eastern Poland into its territory. 
And when the Reich-Soviet war broke out leading to the biz 
occupation of eastern Poland by Germany, Soviet Russia, in 
tealistic appraisal of the altered situation, hastily reformed its 
policy toward Poland and not only recognized the then refugee 
Polish administration, but also entered into diplomatic relations 
with it. It made such a gestute, firstly, to acquire the goodwill 
of the regugee Polish administration and thereby disarm the 
resentment of the Polish people, and secondly, to fall in tem- 
porarily with the Anglo-American policy so as to insure the 
attival of material aids from them. Earlier, it concluded a 
military agreement with Britain in order to forestall any attempt 
of London to criticize it and seek an opening to register its 
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voice on the conduct of European affaits at an opportune 
moment. ' 

As lo-g as the Reich forces continued to keep up its for- 
ward push on the eastern front, Moscow permitted London and 
Washington to indulge in political planning and discussion of 
their own choice. Premier Stalin and other leadets of the Soviet 
Government in their remarks mostly intimated to the British and 
American Governments that, unless they dispatched intensified 
aids, the Red Army could not be expected to put up stubborn 
resistance against Germany. Then when Anglo-American 
supplies started artiving, the Kremlin demanded the prompt 
formation of a second front in Europe to relieve the Reich 
ptessure on the eastern front, knowing fully well that London 
and Washington were in no position to risk a venture of that 
magnitude. It seems that the Kremlin purposely took shelter 
behind the second front issue to keep hidden for the time being 
the actual fighting potentiality of the Red Army, and to have in 
1S possession a cut-and-dried diplomatic contention which 
could be used to justify its entertainment of political expectations 
once the situation on the eastern front turned favourable to it. 
ee = eos battle, the Red Army 
tacking the Reich cS “ oe ini oe ee 
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Soviet-Polish border in the post-war period, for the contro- 
vetsy provided it with an occasion to express its mind with 
clarity. It submitted with due exactitude that a post-war border 
delimitation must be on the basis of the Soviet-Polish frontier 
line as existing prior to the outbreak of the Reich-Soviet war. 
Thus it definitely signified its opposition to Anglo-American 
interference in the affairs of its sphere of influence. As expected? 
the Soviet clarification roused the apprehension of the refugee 
Polish administration, and it naturally became somewhat anti- 
pathic towatd the Kremlin—a strain in mutual relations which 
Soviet Russia realistically regarded as desirable to make toom 
for the disclosure of its political and territorial expectations in 
Poland. Then came the German revelation of the so-called mass 
murder of Polish officers and troops at Kachin near Smolensk. 
The refugee Polish administration forthwith in a statement 
alleged that the Soviet Union was responsible for the Kachin 
incident. The allegation served the purpose of giving the 
Kremlin a de facto ground to notify the severance of diplomatic 
relations with the émigré Polish régime. On April 27, 1943, 
the Soviet Government ruptured its diplomatic relations with 
the émigré Polish régime, stating that the views expressed by 
the latter in connection with the so-called Kachin incident 
constituted a slander against it. 

Since Moscow by its action dispensed with the question of 
dealing with the refugee Polish administration, it saw no reason 
why it should consent to enter into negotiations with London 
and Washington to settle its differences with Poland. Toward 
the close of 1943, when the Red Army, after a break-through in 
the Kiev sector, advanced in the direction of the Polish border, 
the issue of the Soviet-Polish frontier demarcation came again 
into the limelight. The Kremlin, to put a stop to all kinds of 
ptedilections and conjectures, stated on January 11 last that 
it would have no objection to discuss the subject of the Soviet 
Polish frontier on the basis of the Curzon line mapped out in 
1919. In plain language, the statement reaffirmed that Moscow 
would not recognize any border delimitation except the one 
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existing before the commencement of the Reich-Soviet war. : 


The border question became so pressing that the American 
Govetnment, in compliance with a proposal of the refugee 
Polish administration, offered its mediation to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. On January 26 Moscow replied to Washington that 
it could not accept the mediation offer as conditions to that end 
had not matured. At the same. time, Prime Minister Churchill 
sent a letter to Premier Stalin reportedly enumerating the British 
viewpoints telative to the solution of the border issue. In the 
second week of February, Premier Stalin transmitted his reply 
to the letter of Prime Minister Churchill. Inasmuch as the 
border question is still looming large, it can be assumed that 
the teply of Premier Stalin has refuted the contention of Prime 
Minister Churchill. The Soviet Union’s treatment of the 
Polish question throws light into the nature of its diplomatic 
offensive against Britain and the United States. 

The present foreign policies of the Soviet Government are 
More tealistic and systematic than the external objectives enter- 
tained by the Bolshevik leaders immediately after the post- 
fevolution period. Following the conclusion of the Brest- 
Litovsk peace agreement, the leaders of the Red Musco 
decided to encourage the establishment of Bolshevik téoi i 
in different European countries. In Germany, the Seas 
ofganization was formed under the leadership. of Karl Lieb- 
knecht and in January, 1919, it staged an abottive lu . 
In March, 1919, Bela Kun set up a Bolshevik admi ae os 
ae = ae to invade Rumania, but Sa seliny 
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agitation in Bulgaria caused some repetcussions in Jugoslavia 
and Czechoslovakia. Italy after the last World War came to 
be influenced by Bolshevism which reached its height when the 
Italian workers seized factories in Milan in March, 1920. For- 
tunately, the rapid growth of Fascism dealt a stunning blow to 
the consolidation of the Bolshevik movement. Even Britain 
and France, the victor Powers, could not safeguard themselves 
against Bolshevism. In 1920, the French Socialist Party by a 
tesolution adhered to the Comintern; whereas in Britain a 
Communist Party came to be formed in 1921. 

From this recital of facts, one cannot fail to see that the 
foreign policies of the Soviet Union immediately after the last 
World War had been chiefly directed toward creating such 
conditions as would be helpful to the formation of Communist 
régimes in different European countries. The Comintern 
otganization was especially set up to prosecute activities for the 
ptecipitation of an international Bolshevist revolution. Be- 
cause the eatlier external policies of the Soviet Government 
lacked realism, it came to be assailed severely by Britain, France, 
the United States and other countries opposed to Communism. 
The tising leaders of Moscow, noting the international reac- 
tion, decided to reshape the make-ups of the Soviet foreign 
policies; but no constructive results were obtained until Premier 
Stalin took the reins of the Government in his hands. After 
the adoption of what is called the Stalin Constitution, greater 
importance was attached to the recognition of realism in fram- 
ing external policies. For that teason the Soviet-German non- 
aggression pact was signed on the eve of the outbreak of the 
European war, which helped the annexation of eastern Poland 
andBessarabia by Soviet Russia. Its realiance on realism became 
all the more constructive after the ensuance of the Nazi-Com- 
munist armed conflict. And when it started making recoveries, 
it gave effect to certain attractive reformations. For instance, 
it dissolved the Comintern and restored the Greek Orthodox 
Church. These two actions were taken to furnish realistic 
ptoofs to the international public that the Kremlin has done 
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away with the world revolution objective, and that it has 
switched to freedom of faith to cultivate religious tolerance. \ 
Seviet Russia’s interest is now focused mainly on eastern 
Eutope and the Baltic States on the one hand and the Balkans 
and western Asia, patticularly Iran, on the other. Its participa- 
tion in the European Affairs Council and the Mediterranean 
Affairs Committee has been actuated by the realistic inclination 
to keep a watch against the super-accumulation of Anglo- 
A\metican influence in western Europe and the Mediterranean 
ateas in the future. Prompted by the same motive, it has 
established smooth telations with the French Committee of 
National Liberation. While thus it has improved its position 
to keep a watch over the Anglo-American intetest, it does not 
telish the idea that London and Washington should exercise a 
similar privilege to probe into its interest. The consequence is 
the prepollence of miscomprehension among them in regard to 
eastern Europe, the Balkan and Baltic tegions and western 
Asia. 
_ ne ok as ae that the realism of the Soviet Union 
1 e 4 march over the diplomatic stratagem 
of Britain and the United States. The attitude it took up at the 
time of the Quebec Conference and during the dibeted 
held earlier in Washington tested objectively the Anol 
ican diplomatic effic Se 
ican diplomatic efficiency. Therefore, at the Moscow Conference 
it tejected provisional discussions of vexatious political ques- 
€ to the formulation of joint 
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The Soviet infiltration into Iran has narrowed down the 
operational scope of the Anglo-American political plan con- 
cetning western Asia. On the other hand, a “ Democratic ”’- 
Soviet tussle is going on to take advantage of the strategic 
position of Turkey. Whereas Britain and the United States are 
anxious that Turkey should relinquish its neutrality and’ join 
the European war on their side, the Soviet Union wishes that 
Turkey should open the Dardanelles Straits to the passage of 
the Red Fleet stationed in the Black Sea ports. As regards the 
Balkans, the racial tie affords Soviet Russia an opportunity to 
take a share in the disposal of the affairs of that region. The 
pattizan activities that are now continuing in Jugoslavia under 
the command of General Joseph “‘ Tito’ Brozovitch offer an 
eloquent commentary on the Soviet expectations in the Balkans. 
The Kremlin, in the meantime, is pursuing a realistic policy 
towatd Bulgaria, which country, though at war with Britain 
and the United States; is maintaining diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet Union because of the long-standing affinity existing 
between them. Moscow is well aware that under the present 
citcumstances it would be contrarealistic to invite the resentment 
of Sofia by intervening in its affairs. As for Greece, the Kremlin is 
evincing a keen interest to devise such ways and means as 
would be fruitful to the conclusion of binding contacts with it 
in the future. In respect of Rumania, its attitude is rather 
stiff. This is probably due to its resolve to recover Bessarabia. 
Recently, the refugee administration of Czechoslovakia signed 
a'mutual assistance pact with the Soviet Government—a de- 
velopment which clearly shows in what manner the Kremlin 
desires to come to an understanding with the neighbouring 
countties. 

In accord with the launching of a diplomatic offensive early 
in 1943, the Soviet Union cattied out a number of domestic 
reforms as a means to sustain it energetically. All these fe- 
forms were directed toward eliminating those features of the 
Moscow Govetnment that were disliked by Britain and the 
United States. By dissolving the Comintern, Soviet Russia at 
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one sttoke removed the major cause of apprehension from their 
. minds. Then the revival of religion and the establishment of 
\ a Special National Orthodox Council to act as liaison between 
the Church and the Government gave them the needed fillip to 
extend their friendship to it. Now that the freedom of faith has 
! been granted, not only the Slavic people of the Balkan region 
would nourish a watm sentiment for the Soviet Union, but also 
the Muslims of that area and westetn Asia would modify their 
attitude towatd it. Concurrently, note should be taken of the 
Soviet movement to propagate pan-Slavism on a tealistic scale, 
| A pan-Slavic committee with its headquarters in Moscow is 
already functioning. Moreover, representatives of the Muslims 
i in the Soviet Union are being dispatched abroad on goodwill 
missions. It is significant that a Friends of the Soviet Union 
Society has come into being in Palestine. Though the domestic 
measutes have been adopted to tevamp the national structure 
| arid earn the cotdiality of outside nations, anyone can detect in 
them the outline of a well-thought-plan to prosecute a diplomatic 
| offensive as tealistically and formidably as possible. The 
Soviet Union has even teplaced the national anthem “ Inter- 
national = with an appropfiate nationalistic one. 
So ee . ee diplomatic offensive, 
ecognize it as one atm of its 
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countermanding the advantage taken by Britain at international 
conferences by marshalling the votes of its Dominions and 
Empite countries. Both Britain and the United States have 
become quite surprised at this sudden alteration effected in the 
Soviet Constitution. Newspapets in those countries have 
commented that the Soviet Union has amended the Constitu- 
tion to secute greater representation on the future international 
conferences. According to a recent press dispatch, formal 
opening of diplomatic relations between the Kremlin and the 
Ukranian Republic has already taken place. The granting of 
diplomatic and national defence autonomy to the Soviet Re- 
publics has accelerated the pace of Moscow’s diplomatic offen- 
sive against London and Washington. It is trying to bring 
about some further developments on the eastern front to 
facilitate the execution of its political programme and territoriah 
readjustment plan. There is scarcely any likelihood of the 
realistic diplomacy of Moscow dovetailing with the post- 
bellum political and economic assumptions of London and. 
Washington. 
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THE WARTIME ROLE OF 
MANCHOUKUO 


By TAKEO SEKIGUCHI 


ITH the availability of the natural resources of the south- 
etm countries, a tendency has grown up to attach 
lesser importance to the economic position of Manchoukuo in 
East Asia. Such a drift has appeated, because cettain quarters 
are holding the view that henceforward in the stable economic 
development of East Asia the material resource potentialities 
of the southern countries would play a far gteater role than those 
of Manchoukuo. There ate others who underestimate the in- 
trinsic worth of Manchoukuo, being apparently swayed by the 
excessive feeling of affinity toward that country 
partly from the characteristic “good nature” of the 
people. Although far-sighted observers have already sounded 
a note of caution to point out the uareasonableness in according 
a secondary place to Manchoukuo in the fostering of sphere 
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made in the past decade ; but now that stress is being laid on the 
tehabilitation of the southern region, their “ good nature ” 
sentiment has naturally shifted’ to that zone. It may be pre- 
sumed that, since the Japanese people have effected binding 
familiarity with Manchoukuo, they no longer consider it neces- 
saty to execute fresh steps to manifest their “‘ good nature ” 
feeling towatd it. That such an attitude is not desirable be- 
comes obvious when one appreciates that the economic activity 
of Manchoukuo is contributing immensely to the vigorous 
ptosecution of war. It isimperative that the Japanese people 
should constantly beat in mind that the agricultural, mining and 
manufacturing industries of Manchoukuo are directly facilitating 
the strengthening of the war production structure. The 
economic and industrial aids that it is giving to Japan demon- 
sttate to what extent it has minimized its dependence on the 
latter on the one hand and is carrying out its wartime obliga- 
tions in a determined manner on the other. In 1942, it adopted 
a second five-yeat industrial plan to reinforce its economic 
position, as well as to extend intensified assistance to the smooth 
maintenance cf Japan’s wat efforts. When the economy of 
Manchoukuo is playing such a contributive réle, its service has 
to be acknowledged as one of the striking factors in the har- 
nessing of the sinews of war. 

The results obtained from the first five-year industrial plan 
did not teach the stipulated figures as a whole on account of the 
repercussions of the China affair and the European war. A dtop 
was tegisteted in the output of agrarian products owing to the 
prevalence of a number of unfavourable internal conditions, such 
as scatcity of farm labour, resultant high wage rates and a sharp 
advance in the prices of general merchandise. ‘To eliminate these 
unfavourable conditions and augment the industrial and agricul- 
tutal productive power, Manchoukuo executed a second five-year 
industrial development plan in 1942. Unfortunately, however, » 
in respect of farm production, no advance was made by the 
close of 1942 due to inclement climatic conditions and the non- 
settlement of attendant social problems. Notwithstanding that, 
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a goal was approximately reached insofar as the collection and 
marketing of farm products were concerned. In the mining 
and manufactuting industries, though the aggregate turnover 
fell short of the planned figure, it nevertheless registered a not- 
able gain, and this indicated that further production advance- 
ment in these categories in the immediate future could be 
taken for granted. 
Side by side with the total prosecution of hostilities, it is 
essential for Japan to be assuted of adequate food supplies. 
The vast agricultural area of Manchoukuo, if ptoperly cultivat- 
ed, can meet the demand of Japan in foodstuffs. The Hsinking 
Government has implemented measures to that end, and is 
already supplying Japan with foodstuffs in addition to the meet- 
ing of the local demand. In the 1943 fiscal year, it drew up a 
plan to create new paddy fields to the extent of 40,000 hectares 
and improve the yielding capacity of 60,000 hectares from 
among ‘the existing acreages. Under the plan, 30,000 hectares 
on ee oe to tice-growing and the yielding capacity 
os <n ae ihe improved. During the same year, tiver 
ge wotks were undettaken to improve 
250,000 hectares and make available for fatming an additional 
atea of 160,000 hectares. When these farm land improvement 
schemes ate completed, Manchoukuo would trul b 
food granary. The Hsinking G. SSE sole 
8 Vovetnment is not only hurrying 
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Quite apart from the food expansion programme of the 
Hsinking Government, due importance should be given to the 
enterprises of Japanese and Korean settlers, for they, too, are 
actively engaged in augmenting the output of agrarian products 
under the system of planned farming. In 1943; they made 
sttenuous efforts for eatly sowing and hatvesting, which were 
successfully conducted on some 300,000 hectares of land by 
Japanese settlers and on some 50,000 hectares by Korean farm- 
ets. Asa tesult of their efforts, an increase of fifteen to twenty 
per cent. was attained in the yield per hectare, and the total 
harvests gatheted from the areas came up to between 250,000 
and 300,000 mettic tons. When the figures for foodstuffs ex- 
potted to Japan in the same year ate scrutinized, it is seen that 
Manchoukuo was able to obtain 80,000 to 100,000 metfic tons 
of agricultural products exportable to Japan from the areas 
wotked by Japanese and Korean settlers. Encouraged by the 
tesults obtained in the past yeat, these settlers have drafted an 
elaborate plan to double the yield per hectare of their farm 
lands duting the cutrent fiscal year. If the draft plan can be 
successfully worked, the aggregate production from their farms 
would ascend to 500,000 to 550,000 mettic tons, and the amount 
expottable to Japan in that event would rise to 150,000 to 
200,000 metric tons. These production estimates given in 
tonnage cortespond approximately to 17,500,000 to 30,000,000 
bushels, although the conversion is in no way accurate as crops 
raised in the farms comprise diverse items, such as tice, soya 
bean, kaoliang, corn and others. 

Parallel to the scheme of expanding arable land, various 
measures ate being adopted to increase yields. Among them 
ate the fixation of proper seasons for the sowing of different 
ctops, improved methods of weeding, extensive use of fertilizers, 
ptevention of insect damage and systematic planting of paddy. 
It may be mentioned that weeding is an important factor which 
determines crop conditions in Manchoukuo, and herein arises 
the question of farm labour. Interesting, as well as important, 
in this connection is the growing popularity of a peculiar type 
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of weeding machine harnessed on cattle which was designed by 
the National Agricultural Experimental Station. This machine 
: is said to have proved very efficient in bringing about satisfactory 
. tesults. But as the entite work of weeding cannot be done by 
: the farmers alone, the supply of farm labour is necessary to com- 
* plete the process. For the purpose of weeding only, the service 
of additional farm workers is tequited. At present, to meet the 
shortage of farm labour, the members of the Youth Corps and 
voluntaty labour service organizations are helping the farmers 

to catty out the work of weeding. Also school boys are offer- 

ing their services duting holidays to assist them in all branches 

of agricultural work, including weeding. Besides, the staff 
members of the Concordia Association and various co-operative 

| societies, in conjunction with {the police and administration 
| officers, are giving positive guidance to the farmets so as to 
enable them to till their acreages as efficiently as possible. 
While thus due encouragement is being given to insure in- 
. creased yields, efforts are being directed to rationalize the col- 
| lection and marketing of crops, According to statistics com- 
| piled by the Farm Products Corporation, purchases of various 
staple crops during the first eleven months of 1943 wete five 

times as large as those for the corresponding petiod of the 

preceding year and constituted sixty-six per cent. of the quota 

fixed under the matetials mobilization plan for that year. On 
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tely on imports from other areas. It has now contracted tice 
agreements with French Indo-China and Thailand to obviate 
the local shortage in the product. If under the prevailing 
abnormal conditions it is not found possible, to import adequate 
volumes, the only logical solution would be to obtain the prto- 
duct from Manchoukuo.’ It is, indeed, a happy sign that 
Manchoukuo is steadily becoming the foodstuff supply base for 
Japan. At the same time, the Tokyo Government, in line with 
its policy of attaining internal food self-sufficiency, has sponsor- 
ed a plan to register a gain of 20,000,000 bushels in the home 
tice output in the current year. As Japan is shouldering the 
majot burden of wat prosecution, it has no other alternative but 

to give priority to the production of armaments ; and so it has 

been compelled to acquire certain volumes of foodstuffs from 

abroad. Manchoukuo, being in an ideal position to fulfil this 

need of Japan; is doing its best to comply with the requirements 

of the latter. There is no denying that the wartime agricultural 

activity of Manchoukuo is enabling Japan to concentrate its 

all-out efforts on war production and war prosecution. 

The mining and manufacturing industries of Manchoukuo, 
too, ate contributing greatly to the war efforts of this country. 
Under the first five-year industrial plan, the mining and manu- 
facturing industries, in spite of manifold disadvantages and 
disabilities, attained fairly excellent results. More recently, 
they made additional strides and thereby facilitated the expan- 
sion of wat industties in Japan. Manchoukuo is now turning 
out vital strategic commodities at increased rates and is also 
ptoducing various categories of industrial goods to minimize 
its dependence on Japan. Its turnover of strategic commodities 
is playing a highly significant part to invigorate the fighting 
power of Japan. Moreover, it is striving to form closer econ- 
omic telations with Korea and North China, so that the econ- 
omic strength of the thtee regions may work to enhance further 
the fighting power of Japan on a composite basis. Its iron and 
steel output has expanded tenfold within a few years. In 1942, 
it completed the allocated shipments of iron and steel to Japan 
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—a showing which explains for itself how Manchoukuo is 
aiding Japan to maintain a top level in wat production. It goes 
without saying that its iton and steel production in the current 
year would witness an epochal expansion. 

In other fields of industry also, the production advancement 
of Manchoukuo has been remarkable. A marked increase has 
been registered in the output of coal, and it is supplying Japan 
and Korea with a special type of the product. Although its 
yield of oil shale is limited, the enterprise cannot be made light 
of when one considers that Japan is poorly endowed with oil 
fesoutces. Its oil shale output is being utilized to mect special 
military tequirements. In the meantime, experiments are go- 
ing on to manufacture synthetic petroleum. Its yields in non- 
ferrous metals, particularly in copper, lead and zinc, have made 
outstanding gains. During the first-half of 1943, its zinc yield 
exceeded the planned figure by a hundred per cent.; whereas 
the lead output surpassed the official goal by five per cent. and 
the copper production made a broad inctease, quadrupling the 
a a os oo Se Oe osuis thas more than 
ats eee cae S, and so it is exporting the 
been achieved due ae ae Bee be 

ae ’ Ption of improved methods of 
tefining and ore dressing. Not vety long ago deposits of 
molybdenum, tungsten and manganese wete Sec cd t 
different places, and some of the mines newly opened are alr , 
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ate opetating at top speed and satisfactory yields are being 
obtained at the light metal industry in Fushun, the magnesium 
industry in Yingkow and the fertilizer, carbon and soda industries 
in Mukden, Dairen and Antung. ‘The production tates of 
cement, tubbet goods, gunpowder, soya bean oil and phos- 
phoric acid ate also climbing steadily. In the electric power 
industry, which forms the backbone of the chemical industries, 
sevetal events of importance have already taken place. Under 
the first five-year plan, power genetation plants were established 


-on the Yalu and Sungari Rivers and on the banks of Lake 


Chingpo. Under the second five-year plan, work for the con- 


_ struction of generation facilities have been started at four points, 


namely, Yunpao, Gishu, Huanien and Shinwo. -When the 
projected plants are completed, Manchoukuo will have possess- 
ed an electric network extending 400 kilometres from the Yalu 
River in the east to Chinshi in the west and 800 kilometres from 
Harbin in the north to Dairen in the south. The weak point 
in the industrial position of Mahchoukuo is detectable in the 
textile industry which is suffering from a setback owing to 
vatious adverse factors. Still it is praiseworthy that it is 
trying to minimize its dependence on Japan for textile articles 
by increased production of hemp and flax and by efficient 
utilization of silk yarns. 

- The wartime réle of Manchoukuo is depicted in its econ- 
omic activities centred on increased turnovers of agricultural, 
mining and manufacturing products. Japan is getting sub- 
stantial assistance from it in intensifying its wat production and 
obtaining food supplies. It would not be a correct estimation 
of reality if one were to attach mote importance to the southern 
resources at this period of transition and neglect to take a proper 
account of the economic potentiality of Manchoukuo. The 
“ood nature” of the Japanese people should not be entirely 
focused on the southern countries ; it must be equally applied 
to Manchoukuo to recognize its valuable and sustained contribu- 
tion to Japan’s war efforts. The Governments of Manchoukuo 
and Japan are, at present, acting unitedly to bolster the total 
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wat machine of the latter. This unity of the two Governments 
unequivocally reflects the indivisibility between Tokyo and 
Hsinking. How can then the wartime rdle of Manchoukuo 
be given a secondary place, just because the material resources 
of the southern countries have become available to Japan? It 
would take some time to utilize those resources for intensive 
wat production. On the other hand, Manchoukuo is positively 
bearing a shate in the gearing up of Japan’s total wat prosecu- 
tion structure. This is an incontrovertible fact and, therefore, 
it has to be appreciated with due sincerity and candidness. 
Neither the “good nature” sentiment of the Japanese people 
nor the future possibility of the development of the resources 
of the south for the durable economic harmony in East Asia 


‘Should be put'forward as pretexts to sidestep the wartime rdle 


of Manchoukuo. Tt must be admitted without reserve that, in 
the current war, Manchoukuo is Japan’s “blood transfusion ” 


ARGENTINA’S DIPLOMATIC 
DEFECTION 


By MINORU UNO 


FTER the Rio de Janeiro Conference, it became more than 
apparent that sooner or later Washington would exercise 
unilateral control in tracing the “‘ track ”’ chart of inter-American 
diplomacy principally to generate conditions propitious to its 
wat ptosecution. Within a short time, following the ensuance 
of the Pacific war, it energetically utilized the understanding of 
hemispheric defence and security as a politico-economic weapon 
to make the Americas fall in line with its war politics. In step 
with that move, it brought out a new pan-Amertican formula 
which specified that the Central and South American countries 
should contribute to its war efforts, but left the question of theit 
patticipation in the Axis-“‘ Democracy ” wat as a matter to be 
decided by them on their own initiative andjudgment. Though 
the formula hinted at joint responsibility, its intrinsic frame- 
work disclosed Washington’s positive intention to consummate 
a type of wattime inter-American solidiatity preferable to it. 
The moment the formula was put into operation, its unilateral 
character emerged on the surface as reflected in the action of a 
number of Ametican Republics, some of which broke off 
diplomatic telations with the Axis Powers, while others entered 
into a state of war either with Japan or with Germany. Sub- 
sequently, the remaining Republics, except Argentina, ruptured 
their diplomatic contacts with Japan and Germany—a develop- 
ment which supplied Washington with the necessary requisites 
to unleash a high-power diplomatic offensive against Buenos 

ABE Gy Ck SaeteS ; eRe 
The ascendancy of the new pan-American policy of 
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Washington encroached upon the authority of Buenos Aires 
insofar as the maintenance of its diplomacy on an independent 
footing was concerned. Simultaneously, the United States 
began putting direct and indirect pressure on Argentina with 
the set putpose of precipitating its diplomatic defection. Be- 
fore the instrumentality of Washington could make room for 
an obstrusion, a coup d’éiat was cattied out against the Castillo 
tégime on June 4, 1943. This internal upheaval temporarily 
stalemated the swift materialization of the objective of Washing- 
ton. General Rawson, who led the military tevolution, im- 
mediately set up a pro tem administration, himself assuming the 
post of President; and when the tepercussions of the coup 
@ état subsided, he turned over the Presidency to General Pedro 
Ramirez, thereby facilitating the formation of the Ramirez 
tegime. The new Government forthwith implemented mea- 
sures to vitalize further the policy of neutrality and instituted a. 
Political purge to attain national unity. Its resolve to adhere 
to neutrality implied that it was unwilling to endorse the war- 
ee red by 
order for a sovereign a. = a ae eee 
The latter intensified its einen. 
: pfessute to such an extent that on 

January 26, 1944, Buenos Aires was finally obliged to cut off 
its diplomatic ties with Tokyo and Betlin. ‘There is no con- 
: tradicting that the accumulated force of adverse citcumstances 


=e _ It may be tecalled that the une 6; 
a ‘ SS ee oe teasons : first, to ae the Si eed fox 
: . d, to bring about internal political 
tc’, to suppress all kinds of subversive move- 
/ of Communistic agitations. Prior to the 
was mainly organized by what is called the 
it ‘was announced by the then 
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held on September 5, 1943. Consequent upon the announce- 


“ment, an aggravation in the internal political dissension was 


noticed, and it was duly taken advantage of by interested 
foreign quarters and capitalist circles. The “colonel group,” 
observing the nebulous trend of the domestic situation, staged 
the coup d’état to ptotect the neutral policy of the country and 
revamp the administrative structure and national politics. 
Those who demonstrated against the installation of the new 
Govetnment were promptly apprehended and orders were is- 
sued watning the people to refrain from committing subversive 
acts. Because the “colonel group” backed the Ramirez ad- 
ministration, it found no difficulty in stabilizing its authority 
at the outset of its installation. It is reported that, for reach- 
ing the decision to sever diplomatic relations with Japan and 
Germany, the Argentine Government had beforeliand obtained 
the approval of the “‘ colonel group ” to that effect. Since the 
influence of the “ colonel group ” cannot be disputed, it would 
not be inadvertent to surmise that the Ramirez administration 
diplomatically capitulated to Washington, for the “colonel 
group,” being satisfied with the explanations given by it, 
pledged to stand by its change of policy. . 

The escapological attitude on the part of Argentina has 
not come as a surprise either to Japan or to Germany, for both 
nations for some time had been anticipating such an eventuality 
owing to the converging onrush of Washington. That Buenos 
Aires has been contemplating to interrupt its relations with To- 
kyo and Berlin came to be understood realistically in the second 
half of January, when espionage stories began to be published in 
Argentine newspapers. Then on January 22 the Argentine Go- 
vetnment announced that its consul to Barcelona, while ex route 
to his post, was taken into custody by the British authorities at 
Trinidad. The arrest of the consul was not only played up in the 
Anglo-American press, but also comments were made alleging 
that the documents sezied pointed to the existence of a German 
espionage ting in Buenos Aires. London and Washington, at 
_the same time, gave information to Buenos’ Aires in respect of 
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the activity of a supposed Axis espionage network and demand- 
ed the outright suppression of the same. The German Em- 
bassy in Buenos Aires in a statement on January 25 categorically 
denied that it was engaged in espionage activity, and added that 
the Anglo-American report of the existence of an Axis espionage 
network was entirely unfounded. 

Tt appears that on January 25 it became perfectly clear that 
Argentina was going to sever its diplomatic relations with Japan 
and Germany within thirty-two hours. The démenti issued by 
the German Embassy, in consequence; proved of no avail. On 
the other hand, the evening papers in Buenos Aites came out 
with more sensational spy stories. While the Critica printed 
an invective account, the Noficia Graficas and La Razon put 
Out exciting narratives. On the same day, Argentine Foreign 
Minister Colonel Gilbert received the British and Ametican 
Ambassadors and thereafter conversed with the Reich Chargé 
d’Affaires. Following the talks, Foreign Minister Gilbert told 
the press corps that an important announcement was imminent. 
At night mounted policemen were detailed to guatd the Japa- 
nese and German Embassies. Therefote, it became evident that 
Foreign Minister Gilbert had intimated to the British and Amer- 
ican Ambassadors the decision of the Argentine Government 
to break off diplomatic telations with Japan and Germany ; 
whereas with the Reich Chatgé d’Affaires, he must have dis- 
cussed the so-called espionage activity and have received a 
clarification of the attitude of the German Government con- 
‘cerning the invalidity of the allegation. On January 26 the 
_-—C morning papets in Buenos Aires gave out that the official 
ae Setcment notifying the rupture of diplomatic telations had been 

: _ Ptepared, and that an announcement was due. At 10 a.m. the 
Shee oe me : of Sade for a few minutes to make 
area Plomatic relations with Japan and 

€en severed. 
reported that during the eatly hours of January 26a 
t meeting was meld . the Foreign Office and also a 
3 mutary officers at the Ministry of Labour, 
9838 : See 
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aftet which a complete agreement was reached to announce the 
formal rupture of diplomatic relations in a communiqué at 10 a.m. 
The release of the communiqué synchtonized with a nation-wide 
broadcast speech delivered by President Ramirez. A few 
minutes later, the Japanese Ambassador and the Reich Chargé 
d’Affaires were notified of the decision. .The Japanese Am- 
bassador, in teceiving the notification, submitted a prepared 
memorandum to the Argentine Government clarifying the stand 
of Japan. The speech of President Ramirez briefly touched 
upon the reasons for breaking off diplomatic relations. The 
communique lengthily dealt with the so-called espionage activity 
which was chiefly attributed to Germany and teferred to Japan 


. in two small paragraphs. It pointed out that, inasmuch as the 


decision to sever relations with Germany had been agreed 
upon, it was no longer compatible to maintain intercourse with 
Japan. In other words, action was taken against Japan in view 
of its tie with Germany. Though ptimary importance was 
attached to the alleged espionage activity, there is no escaping 
that Argentina’s volte face was caused to some degtee by the 
political and economic pressure brought to beat upon it by 
Washington. 

When the Ramirez administration came into being, Pre- 
sident Roosevelt and the State Department of America began to 
take political and economic steps against it. Not only was 
the suspension of Lease-Lend aids to Argentina announced, 
but also a seties of measutes was put into effect to hinder the 
operation, of its foreign policy. Ultimately, the espionage issue 
was brought up to deliver the coup de grdce. . The Reich Foreign 


_ Office authorities on January 26 in a press statement declared 


that of late Washington had been disseminating propaganda 
charging Buenos Aires and La Paz with conniving at espionage 
acts calculated to disturb pan-Amertican solidarity; and maintain- 
ed that in the face of American pressure the Argentine Govern- 
ment ‘‘ has now been compelled to break its relations with the 


22 


Axis countries.” The next day Reich Foreign Minister von Rib- 


bentrop through the German News Agency tefuted the espion- 
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age allegation, and characterized as untenable oe 
umerated by the Argentine Government justifying its s Sey 

of diplomatic contacts with the Axis Powets. aie as O 
say that the rupture afforded “ further proof that the Argentine 
Government was no longet able to make independent decisions, 
and that the traditional friendship between Argentina and 
Germany has been sacrificed to Washington's unsctupulous 
methods and dark machinations.” After remarking that 
Germany would lose nothing by the decision of Argentina, he 
said that the biggest sufferer would be Britain whose financial 
interests would vety soon be supplanted by the infiltration of 
dollar and, in consequence, its £ 800,000,000 investments would 
“be lost.” 

The general reaction of the Argentine populace to the 
tuptute of diplomatic relations was not underlined by a display 
of super-enthusiasm. Certain quatters even regretted that their 
Government had to abandon its contacts with Tokyo and Berlin 
to seek an escapological compromise with Washington. For 
instance, the paper Cabildo in its issue of Januaty 27 commented 
that the people did not show enthusiasm after the rupture. On 
the contrary, “sadness was seen among them, because Argen- 
tina’s neutrality which until yestetday was the object of national 
ptide was overthrown.” It then catechized: “ Neuttality is 
lost, but there is the second line to defend with all our power— 
out sovereignty.” That the decision of the Ramirez adminis- 

Be ; tration was not telished by some key figutes was indicated in the 
tesignation of a number of important leadets, For example, 
Ambassador Guinazu to Spain, who had: maintained the policy 


So eae of neutrality while he was Foreign Minister in the Castillo 


tégime, tendered his tesignation, and so also Ambassadot to 
Brazil General Rawson, who had led the June coup & état. 
3. we In Tokyo, Argentina’s diplomatic defection was viewed as 
a “ belated triumph ” of Washington. Because Buenos Aires 
ie made it explicit that it had to break off telations with Tokyo as 
— Matter of procedure, the Japanese Ptess refrained from making 
A0y elaborate comments. The spokesman of the Information 
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Board of the Japanese Government, however, said: ‘“‘ Anyone 
who has calmly and impartially watched the Operation of 
American policy toward Argentina knows clearly enough that 
the recent action was involuntary, and that it was the result of 
coetcion.”” Foreign Minister Shighémitsu at a meeting of the 
budget sub-committee of the House of Representatives on 
Januaty 27 regretted that Argentina had severed diplomatic 
relations with Japan. He expressed the opinion “that this has 
been due to the strong pressure brought to bear upon Argentina 
by the United States can be proved authoritatively.” Now that 
Argentina has admitted diplomatic defeat, it goes without saying 
that the dominant character of the new pan-American policy of 
Washington would be gradually revealed. 

As a sequel to the severance of relations, the Argentine 
Government issued orders to conttol the economic assets of the 
Axis Powets, as well as to suspend communications with them, 
including the transmission of news dispatches. A Presidential 
decree was issued on January 28 freezing the commercial and 
banking relations of Argentina with Japan and Germany and the 
tegions under their control. Early this month, Argentina severed 
dipomatic relations with Vichy, Rumania, Bulgatia and Hungaty 
to implement positively its new policy of non-intercourse with the 
Axis nations. At present, the criticisms that ate being made in 
British and American journals suggest that both London and 
Washington ate preparing certain plans to make Buenos Aites? 
contact with them as well-knit as possible. Already the question 
of expelling the nationals of the Axis Powers.is being voiced by 
them. Though British Foreign Secretary Eden and Ametican 
Secretary of State Hull are “ gratified ” at Atgentina’s fulfilment 
of a “long-pending formal act,” they are desirous that Buenos 
Aires should adopt a mote collaborative attitude “to discharge 
its responsibility in the maintenance of hemispheric defence and 
security.” 

Neither Japan nor Germany can be affected by the diplo- 
matic defection of Argentina. Their commercial stakes in that 
country are negligible compared to heavy British investments. 
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The United Kingdom, which has so far been keeping down the 
climb of dollar, will not be able to do so any longer, especial- 
ly when Argentina will henceforward have to abide by the new 
pan-American policy of the United States. London, by assisting 
Washington to cause the about-face of Buenos Aites, has paved 
the way for the subordination of its economic interests in Argen- 
tina to the full-fledged incursion of dollar. Considered in this 
light, it becomes conspicuous that the United States alone would 
profit by the action of Argentina. Diplomatically, the relinquish- 
ment of struggle by Buenos Aires means that the hemispheric 
“track” chart of Washington has attained the top position in 
the conduct of inter-American affairs. How President Ramirez 
will meet the futute “co-operative” approaches of President 


Roosevelt depends on the volume of Lease-Lend aids to be 
extended to Argentina to stabilize good-neighbourly economic 
intercourse. In the interim, Buenos Aires will have to go 
on making concessions to satisfy the wartime appetite of 


Washington. 
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FIRST BURMESE ENVOY THEIN MAUNG 


By AMAR LAHIRI 


HE rotund, partly bald, bespectacled Dr. Thein Maung, 
first Burmese Ambassador to Japan, is a politician who 
knows how to offer steady constructive services. The man who 
taught him to remain spontaneously work-minded was Channing 
Arnold, son of the famous English Buddhist scholar Sit Edwin 
Arnold. The envoy is now fifty-three years old. He plunged 
into the whirlpool of politics at the outset of his youthful days. 
When young Thein Maung, shy and unassuming, was a student 
at the Rangoon College, he became acquainted with Channing 
Atnold, who was then editing the Burma Critic. Atnold was 
a true friend of Burma. He inspired many Burmans, including 
young Thein Maung, to try their hands in composing a political 
“Te Deum” as a means to regenerate their countty. He wrote 
many articles in the Burma Critic explaining in detail the national- 
ist aspiration of the Burmese people. Inasmuch as he sympathiz- 
ed with them, he was looked upon as a “‘ queer man” by the 
resident Englishmen. The thoughts of the “‘ queer man,” 
however, made a profound impression on young Thein Maung, 
who at once decided to follow the bandwagon of national 
politics. Though handicapped by natutal shyness, retiring 
disposition and lack of training, he determinedly set out to 
sketch a political background of his own liking. Taking the 
considered advice of Channing Arnold, he took up journal- 
ism, and received his political baptism by penning a series of 
nationalist articles in the Burma Critic. 
On graduating from the Rangoon College, he enrolled 
himself at the Calcutta Medical College to study medicine. 
While in Calcutta, he displayed enthusiasm to observe feelingly 
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the rising tide of Indian nationalism at close quartets. Although 
he evinced keen interest in India’s freedom movement, he never 
neglected his studies. Finally, he terminated his college care- 
et after taking the certificate for membership of State Medical 
Faculty. Returning to Rangoon, the young physician practised 
his profession for a while, and then left the domain of Medicine 
For good to enter the more exciting realm of politics. With the 
: acquisition of political fame in later years, he not only got rid 
of his earlier shyness and retiring disposition, but also became 
a moving personality by urging the cultivation of economic na- 
tionalism to consolidate the pro patria fervour. 
Dating the last World War period, Dr. Thein Maung and 
Some young Burmans founded an English weekly titled The 
Burma Observer to give expression to their political sentiments. 
When the hostilities ceased, The Burma Observer changed its 
; policy, with the result that Dr. Thein Maung and a few others 
left it to establish the English tri-weekly New Burma, which 
continued to come out regularly until its publication was 
suspended due to paper shortage following the Japanese occupa- 
tion of the country in the first phase of the curtent Pacific war. 
The New Burma was the only English-language newspaper 
owned and managed by the Burmans. Soon after its appeat- 
a Se oe — popularity for its bold comments and 
@ burma Observer, being un : ith i 

so eae es oe to compete with it, lowered 
Maung utilized the New Burma to build up his 
politician on the one hand and advance the cause 

of Burmese nationalism on the other. He put out aaeneeb 
articles Ctiticizing the administration policy of Britain and oe 
oe oe to go on with their national independence 

1. From 1920 

= oe al as ae os eo eeally indentified 
a he became 4 politician behind the 
ont-tank manipulators. In Rangoon olitical 
a frequently teferred to ike . “ our 
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doctor-politician” or as “‘ our journalist-patriot.” Aside from 
the political activity, he, during these ten years, made a systema- 
tic study of Burma’s economic and labour problems. Hence, 
whenever the nationalist leaders of his calibre were confronted 
with economic and labour issues, it was Dr. Thein Maung who 
was called upon to give expert opinions. Recognizing his 
wotth as a man of economics, the People’s Party, then the largest 
political denomination in the countty, manceuvred to make him 
the president of the Burmese Chamber of Commerce, in which 
capacity he unmuzzled broadsides against non-Burmese capital- 
ist entrepreneurs. He advocated Burma’s separation from 
India, firstly, to make Burma fight its own legitimate liberation 
battle, and secondly to halt the detrimental economic pressure 
of non-indigenous elements. Simultaneously, he, U Ba Pe and 
othet members of the People’s Party launched a movement for 
Burma’s separation from India. 

While the separation agitation was gaining momentum, 
the 1930/31 rebellion broke out, unfolding an era of breezy 
nationalist ‘‘rough-riding.” The members of the People’s 
Party, in debating the rebellion episode in the Legislative 
Council, made biting remarks against the local administration. 
Dr. Thein Maung bluntly stated that the rebellion had become 
political in complexion, because the British administration had 
exhibited its incompetency in relieving the economic distress, 
which was the initial cause of the insurrection. He substan- 
tiated his statement by furnishing documentaty informations. 
The upshot of the armed revolt was the strengthening of the 
political fervour of the People’s Party, as well as of the young 
radical socialists. The former immediately fanned a nation- 
wide movement for Burma’s separation from India and the 
latter organized the Dobama Asiayone (We Burmans League), 
which during 1942 co-operated with the advancing Japanese 
ttoops and later contributed substantially to the moulding of 
the present political structure of the country. Dr. Thein Maung 
was one of the few members of the now defunct People’s Party 
who had supported the formation of the Dobama Asiayone ; in 
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fact, the league was organized after a meeting held at his Ran- 
goon residence. 

When London dispatched the Simon Commission to Burma 
to collect data relative tothe granting of political reforms to 
the country, the Liberal Patty led by Joseph Maung Gyi 
collaborated with it to get even with the leaders of the People’s 
Party and the anti-separationists, who had boycotted the commis- 
sion. Dr. Thein Maung, U Ba Pe and others declined to give 
evidence before the commission and in public speeches made it 
plain that Butma wanted to sever its connection with India. 
Following the depattute of the Simon Commission, two Round 
Table Conferences were convened in London to discuss political 
teforms. Dr, Thein Maung attended both the conferences and 
submitted memoranda beating on economic autonomy to be 
gtanted in the event of Burma’s separation from India. The 


Conferences overt, a Joint Parliamentary Committee on Con- 


Stitutional Reforms for Burma was appointed, and it sat in 
protracted session in London. Dr. Thein Maung took part in 

the deliberations as one of the representatives of the People’s 
Patty. He confined his views mainly to economic issues and 
pressed that separated Burma should have a Resetve Bank of its 
own, that autonomous Burma should exercise authority to 
Testtict the opetation of high finance, and that it should be 
permitted to undertake a thorough revision of the method of 
exploiting natural resources. The report of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee came out at the beginning of 1935. It re- 
commended Butma’s sepatation from India with effect from 
April 1, 19 375 but omitted to put forward Ptoposals centrin 
<< the aforesaid suggestions of Dr. Thein Maun oo 
Before the report of the - 
leased, the general election of the Legislative Assembly of 

: place. ~ At that time, Burma was still 4 paouiice 

had three seats in the assembly. The People’s 
ed the election and sent Dr. Thein Maung U 
tice Minister, and the late U Ba Si 

or obtaining the full support of the 


Joint Parliamentary Committee - 
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Congress Parliamentary Party in favour of Burma’s separation 
from India. Dr. Thein Maung was. especially entrusted with 
the task of acquainting the parliamentary leaders of the Indian 
Congtess with the viewpoints of the separationists. After 
Burma’s formal separation from India on April 1, 1937, a schism 
occurred in the tank and file of the People’s Party, then renamed 
the United Party. Although Dr. Thein Maung was returned 
to the House of Representatives of separated Burma on the 
United Party ticket, he organized a nationalist faction of his 
own within the patty and subsequently went over to the side of 
Dr. Ba Maw. In the Ba Maw Cabinet, he served as Commerce 
Minister ; and when the Ba Maw Ministry was overthrown in 
February, 1938, he aided the Dobama Asiayone to intensify 
the movement for national independence. 

In the latter half of 1939, following consultations among 
Dr. Thein Maung, Dr. Ba Maw and the leaders of the Dobama 
Asiayone, a Burma Freedom Bloc was inaugurated to invigorate 
further the nationalist campaign by taking advantage of the 
European wat. When the Japanese Army matched into Ran- 
goon in March, 1942, Dr. Thein Maung was staying in Maymyo. 
At the request of the Japanese Army he came down to Rangoon 
to make preparations for the establishment of a civil administra- 
tion. Afterwards, Dr. Ba Maw escaped from incarcetation and 
made contacts with the Japanese forces advancing into northern 
Burma. He, too, arrived in Rangoon to assist in the establish- 
ment of a civil administration. For the purpose of selecting 
the head of the projected administration, a joint meeting of the 
leaders of the Japanese Army in Burma and the most prominent 
Burmese politicians was held; at which both Dr. Ba Maw and 
Dr. Thein Maung were present. ‘The latter requested the former 
to head the civil administration. Thus Dr. Ba Maw became chief 
civil administrator and Dr.’Thein Maung was chosen as financial 
administrator. On August 1, 1943, when Burma declared that 
it “‘has become an independent State,” Dr. Thein Maung was 
appointed Finance Minister of the new régime. On October 
10, 1943, he arrived in Tokyo as the first Burmese envoy to 
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Japan and presented his credentials to the Japanese Empetor 
on October 28. 


Dr. Thein Maung, as a member of the Legislative Assembly 


of India, successfully represented the case of the separationists 
to the Congress Parliamentary Party. In January, 1935, when 
the assembly went into session, the most important item on the 
agenda from the standpoint of Burma was the reforms debate 
based on the recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. Dr. Thein Maung, arriving in New Delhi prior to the 
opening of the assembly session, called on Mr. Bulabhai Desai 

and Mr. S. Satyamurthi, respectively leader and whip of the 

Congtess Parliamentary Party, and explained to them that 

Butma desired that the Indian Congress should approve its 

separation policy. Both the Indian leaders assured him that the 

-Congtess Parliamentary Party would not only follow a policy of 
non-interference in Burmese affairs; but also would see to it that 

SS the reforms debate was conducted in a manner conducive to 
: the sepatation policy of Burma. Meanwhile, certain anti- 


; sepatationist Burmans, including U Paw Tun, during whose 
_ acting Premiership Burma was occupied by Japan, and a section 
\ of Burma-Indians instituted a lobby campaign to make it known 


oe to the members of the Legislative Assembly that Burma was 

disinclined to be separated. In order to render harmless theit 
_ campaign, Dr. Thein Maung submitted facts to the congress 
_ members to show that the anti-separation sentiment was negligi- 

ble. Messts. Desai and Satyamurthi told him not to pay any 

attention to such a campaign and reiterated that the congtess 
would adhere strictly to its non-interference stand. When the 
forms debate took place, to quote Dr. Thein Maung’s words, 
one of the speakers opposed the separation of Burma, not 
ssed for the free entry of, or safeguards for, Indians in 


tung, as a politican, takes a deeper interest 
out problems. Just as Channing Arnold 
tld of journalism, whom to this day he 
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Furnivall stirred him to become a keen student of economic and 
labour questions. In February, 1938, when a no-confidence 
motion on the Ba Maw Cabinet was being discussed in the 
House of Representatives, the leaders of the British group 
charged Dr. Thein Maung, then Commetce Minister, with a 
lack of knowledge of economics. He wittily retorted: “ Sir, 
to that charge I plead guilty with all my heart. IfIdo not know 
economics, it is because the Government of the day did not 
think it good enough to teach economics to us.” Moreover, 
to add an extra dose of sting to his retort, he quoted the sub- 
joined words of Hatold Lasky : “ Curiosity, discovery, inven- 
ton, all of these jeopardize by their nature the foundations of 
any society to which their results are denied admission.” Du- 
ting the discussion of the non-confidence motion, the opposi- 

tion speakers left Dr. Thein Maung almost unmolested, for they 
found practically nothing against him. For that reason, when 
the Ba Maw Ministry fell as a sequel to the passing of the censure 
motion, he emerged fairly unscratched. 

Dr. Thein Maung’s worth as a man of economics was 
teadily admitted when the civil administration made him its 
financial head, and again when he was given the post of Finance 
Minister in the new régime installed on August 1, 1943. It may 
be that, in recognition of his experience in economic affairs, he 
has been dispatched to Japan as the first Burmese envoy, since 
it is obvious that, under the altered conditions, Rangoon needs 
the assistance and financial backing of Tokyo to vitalize its 
enfeebled economic structure. Diplomatically, it may be said 
that Burma has sent one of its front-rank men to Japan, because 
the latter has sent Mr. Rénzo Sawada, one of its distinguished 
diplomats, as its plenipoténtiary to Burma. Dr. Thein Maung, 
as a member of the Burmese Independence Preparatory Com- 
mission, submitted a note on finance and monetary system, 
which, in part, states : 

With regard to the suggestion that the Burmese Government should 


bear the cost of recalling and adjusting military notes, the commission is 
of the opinion that the Burmese Government, in repaying the loans of 
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he same 
thern Development Bank, should be allowed to repay t 
ees notes. The commission holds the view that since Burma 
has suffered more than any country in the co-prosperity sphere—in fact, 
Burma has to bear the burden of wat twice—the Burmese Government 
should be totally removed of the burden of redeeming the cost of re- 
calling or adjusting military notes by the establishment of yen credit at 
the Bank of Japan to the extent of military notes issued in Burma... . 

The commission holds the view that the present monetaty artange- 
ment, which arbitrarily fixes the value of the Burmese kayat (rupee) to 
the Japanese yen, is not in harmony with the spirit of the new order, 
as no regatd has been given to the value of the Burmese kayat and as the 
Burmese consent has not been previously sought. Therefore, the rate 
of exchange should be fixed with the consent of the Burmese people 
after careful observation of the trend of the trade of the members of the 
co-prosperity sphere. 

The above-quoted passages give the impression that Dr. 
Thein Maung at the preparatory stage of the setting up of the 
new administration voiced the necessity of giving Burma the 
privilege of regenetating its economy without being encum- 
bered by external limitations. While he was Finance Minister, 
he worked out a scheme to opena State Bank for Burma to 
deal with the financial and monetary affairs of the country. On 
the basis of his scheme, the Burmese Government formally open- 

tea Ja2RF 
edin January a State Bank capitalized at Rs. 20,000,000, with 
half the capital being paid up, and reached a mutually satisfac- 
tory understanding with the Japanese Government on the fixa- 
tion of the kayat-yen exchange rate. It is also Dr. Thein Maung 
who has persuaded the Burmese Govetnment to write off all 
the pre-war debts and financial obligations of Burma to coun- 
tries not included in the Japanese sphere: In spite of these ad- 
vantageous arrangements, he does not fail to point out that 
“Burma’s foreign trade in the pre-war day was 2 voluminous 
and valuable asset to the economy of the nation.” He himself 
teveals that during 1935-36 Burma’s trade with the United King- 
dom was worth Rs. 46,890,575 ; whereas with that of Japan 


: Rs. 23,395,926. The contraction caused in foreign trade due 
__ to unsettled conditions is, indeed, enormous. It remains to be 


| ow Burma is going to attain trade pfosperity when not- 
tetutns to the world, _ 
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The blueprint of Butma’s finance, as outlined in the official 
publication, Financial and Economic Annual of Burma, edited by 
Dr. Thein Maung, discloses two noteworthy factors. The 
first is that Burma is trying to meet its economic demands by 
organizing a self-sufficiency system, and the second is that it is 
hoping that Japan would be able to absorb the bulk of its pre- 
wat foreign trade. The materialization of the former is not 
feasible without proper industtialization, while the solution of 
the latter depends on the putchasing capacity of Japan. Dr. 
Thein Maung is confident that the future of Burmese economy 
is’ bright. His optimism springs from the idea that, when 
international commercial intercourse is resumed, Burma would 
be able to recoup its financial losses suffered owing to wat. 

Dr. Thein Maung, as a labour enthusiast, believes that the 
conditions of the Burmese workers can be improved only when 
immigration is restticted adequately. In the past, he often 
stated that the importation of Indian and Chinese labour should 
be reduced so as to allow Burmese workers to find employment 
and better conditions of living. In his thirty-four-page book- 
let, Immigration Problem of Burma, he mentions that, though 
Burma became a separate unit of the British Empire on April 
I, 1937, it found it difficult to restrict the inflow of Indian labour 
in view of the constitutional safeguatds incorporated in the 
Government of Burma Act of 1935. He wants the general 
public to comprehend duly the import of these words of Mr. 
Furnivall: “‘’The discovery of India as a potential soutce of 
agricultural labour in Burma was partly accidental.” By citing 
figures, he tabulates that from the time of Burma’s annexation 
by Britain to the end of 1927 no less than 400,000 Indian labour- 
ets were settled in the country. Then he avers that Indian 
labourers not only encroached upon the Burmese field of em- 
ployment, but also lowered the standard of living of Burmese 
wotkets. 

There is no doubt that the indenturing of Indian labour’ 
partially narrowed down the employment scope of Burmese 
wotkers and thereby lowered the standard of their living to 
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some degree. However, it must be added in fairness that 
Indian labourers came to Burma not of theit own accord, but 
because they were forcibly recruited by certain agencies to 
earn ptofits for themselves. That is why, Indian labourers in 
Burma had to pay a portion of theit wages to such agencies. 
When one recollects that up to March 31, 1937, Burma was a pro- 
vince of India, he would subconsciously say that it would be un- 
just to pay undue critical attention to the settlement of Indian 
labourets. When Butma statted its autonomous cateef in 
April, 1937, the inflow of Indian labour dried up, because the 
_ satutation point had already been reached. Some time before 
the attival of the Japanese Army in Burma, a large section of 
tesident and domiciled Indians evacuated to their homeland, 
but left the Indian labour population almost intact. This labour 
population is now being employed in various types of tecon- 
struction work. : 
Dr. Thein Maung first came to Japan in November, 1939. 
On the eve of his departure from Rangoon, he said : “ My tour 
this time is quite different from those previously undertaken. 
They had a political background, but this time I am off for 
pleasure and health.”” That this was far from his intention was 
clearly seen when, on arrival in Tokyo, he opened negotiations 
with big business corporations for the purchase of Burma tice. 
He met as many as forty heads of Japanese industrial concerns 
to talk over the possibility of exporting Burma tice to Japan. 
During his stay in Japan, which lasted until late ip December, 
he literally carried out a “ buy Burma tice” campaign. He in- 
fluenced a big Japanese firm to import 25,000 tons of Burma 
tice, while two othets provisionally agreed to place orders for 
$00,000 tons. This provisional agreement was executed in 
Part. Ofall the speeches he made in Japan, the one he delivered 
_ at the Peers’ Club in Tokyo on November 1; displeased the 
eg see taal in Burma most. In the course of that 
“Piccms ne urged the speedy strengthening of Butma-Japan 
suitutal ties, and remarked : “‘ As the West has failed us, we must 
to the call of the East.” The Rangoon Gazette, then the 
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leading British daily in the capital of Burma, commented as 
follows : 


We ask what is meant by an answer to the call of the East >—what 
exactly is the call and what the answer, and whence does the call come ? 
People in this country should be left in no doubt by Dr. Thein Maung as 
to what these words were intended to convey to his audience and what 
they reflected of his own thoughts and wishes. It is presumed that 
before the call from, say, Japan is answered, evidence would be sought 
as to the probable effect of such a gesture. We say Japan only, because 
our sojourning statesman was addressing a Japanese gathering in a Japa- 
nese Peers’ Club. Had he been speaking in Chungking or Berlin, we 
should have presumed that the call was expected from those quarters. 
But the worthy Doctor is “ Eastward Ho,” not Westward Ho—the West 
has failed him. Would he welcome Japanese influence in Burma rather 
than retain the British ? 


On December 8, the New Burma, the paper of Dr. Thein 


Maung, replied to the comments of The Rangoon Gazette in this 
vein : 


Everybody is familiar with the results of the West’s experiments 
with Burma... None but those badly affected by Japanophobia 
would read in what Dr. Thein Maung said anything implying that he 
would prefer the Japanese rule to the British rule in Burma. There 
exists a closer racial, cultural and spiritual affinity among Eastern peoples. 
Therefore, when Dr. Thein Maung said that he proposed to answer the 
call of the East, all those who are not blinded by bias or prejudice at once 
understood what he meant. We assute The Rangoon Gazette that, realiz- 
ing from experience what foreign domination can do to a country’s 
tesoutces in taw materials and other forms of wealth, Burma does not 
desire experiments under any foreign yoke. 


Dr. Thein Maung’s indirect reference to Japan demonstrat- 
ed that he was attempting to become a “ modern political 


Magellan” to rediscover Burmese-Japanese amity on a new 


footing. When the Pacific war ensued, The Rangoon Gazette 
was the most outspoken of all journals in taking the British 
command to task for its failure to bolster the defence of Burma. 
On one occasion, it assailed the Burma command so severely 
that the Army authorities in Rangoon ordered 1t to restrain its 
Criticisms on military matters. The office of The Rangoon Gazette 
is now being used to publish the Japanese-managed English 
weekly, Greater Asia. 
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Dr. Thein Maung is liked by the present administtation 
leaders of Japan. During his aforementioned tour, he laid the 
foundation for his popularity with the influential petsonages of 
Japan. It is, therefore, no wonder that, with the Japanese 
occupation of Burma, he was called upon to promote the new 
system of administration. He warmly collaborated with the Ja- 
panese military command and thus answered “the call of the 
East.” He certainly travels along the pathway of human mobil- 
ity. Itis apparent that he has thoroughly digested the lesson im- 
patted in the Burmese proverb: Ye-si-takha_ye-tha-ta-hle (Mind 
not the ups and downs in life). While Burma is lustily singing 
“<Ga-ba ma-che Ba-ma dwe ” (Burma lives till eternity), he is 
busy in Tokyo negotiating political and financial deals. Dr. 
Thein Maung, as the first Burmese Ambassador to Japan, has 
assumed a new role. This time he has turned a diplomat, and 

Burma is waiting anxiously to see how his diplomacy operates. 
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By MATA-ICHI KIDO 


HERE is a major element of truth in the opinion that the 
Balkan tegion is the powdet-keg of Europe. Ifall the pro- 

blems affecting it are equitably solved through inter-Power under- 
standing, perhaps endurable peace and stability would come to 
ptevail in that part of Europe. The discontent that was 
brewing in the Balkans in the first decade of the current century 
led to the precipitation of the Sarajevo incident, and thus the 
Balkans served as the spatk-plug of the last World War. After 
the termination of the war, the makers of the Versailles system 
made no realistic attempt to solve the Balkan problems on a 
tenable basis. The creation of the independent States of Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, as well as the separation of Hungary from 
Austria planted the seeds of fresh discords in Europe. Then the 
non-recognition of the legitimate aspirations of Germany, the 
establishment of the new independent State of Jugoslavia and 
the execution of certain measures concerning Bulgaria, Greece 
and Turkey definitely made the Balkans the future ignition 
point of European turmoils. In the meantime, the inauguration 
of the Soviet system in Russia and the attitude taken up by 
Rumania engendered the complexities of the Balkan problems. 
In the post-bellum period; Britain and France, using the 
League of Nations as their balance-of-power shield, not only 
put obstacles in the path of Germany’s progress, but also im- 
posed their own type of control over the conduct of Balkan 
affairs. The Anglo-French Balkan policy came to be viewed 
with disfavour by Germany, Italy and the Soviet Union. And 
when Getmany carried out the aasch/uss with Austria, it became 
a foregone conclusion that Berlin and Rome would sooner or 
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later try to curb the supremacy of the Balkan policy of London 
and Paris. Following the disappearance of Czechoslovakia, the 
Polish corridor question and the Danzig issue formed a bone of 
contention between Berlin and London. The British Govern- 
- ment promptly concluded a military pact with the Polish Govetn- 
ment to put an end to the possibility of a Berlin-Watsaw agree- 
ment in respect of the settlement of those controversial matters. 
It was, therefore, not surprising that hostilities broke out in Euro- 
pe in September; 1939, and the Reich forces swiftly moved into 
Poland. With the close of the Polish campaign, the eastern half 
of the Polish territory was incorporated by the Soviet Union, 
which country had earlier signed a non-agtession treaty with 
Germany to pursue a policy of non-involvement in the Europe- 
an conflict. After the capitulation of France, Britain intensified 
its Balkan policy with the object of hamstringing the relations of 
Jugoslavia and Rumania with Germany. Meanwhile, Italy, 
which declared wat on Britain and France, took up a definite 
stand with regard to the Balkans. By the time the Italo-German 
campaign in Greece had come to an end, the influence of Britain 
in the Balkans practically ceased to exist. While London 
became interested in the position of Turkey, Moscow secured 
the retrocession of Bessarabia from Rumania. 
The British interference in the affairs of Jugoslavia forced 
Germany to resort to military action against that country. 
Moteover, Chancellor Hitler resented the move of Premier 
Stalin to bring about a Soviet-Jugoslavia rapprochement dis- 
advantageous to the interest of Berlin. Under the Italo-Get- 
man auspices, the kingdom of Croatia was installed to solve the 
problems of Jugoslavia, but pattizan activities continued to 
temain, which, it is teported, have now gathered force under 
the leadership of General Joseph “ Tito ” Brozovitch. The 
liquidation of British influence from the Balkans by Germany 
Strained the Betlin-Moscow telations on the one hand and 
_ increased British manipulations in Turkey on the othet. As a 
___-Fesult of the Reich Balkan operations in the spring of 1941, it 
a seemed that vatious questions pettaining to eastern Eutope and 
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the Balkans would be solved provisionally. When such a 
solution was actually taking place the Reich-Soviet wat ensued, 
and it added a new complication to the prevailing confusions in 
the Balkans. A makeshift Anglo-Soviet joint front against Ger- 
many was organizcd, to which the United States became a party 
after the commencement of the Pacific wat. The capitulation of 
the Badoglio administration caused a tempotaty reaction in the 
Balkans, but it passed out of existence with the cattying out 
prompt readjustments by Germany.° At present, owing to the 
forward drives of the Red Army, the Soviet expectations in the 
Balkans have emerged on the forcfront. It appears that Britain 
and the United States are finding themselves at a loss to cope 
with the policies of the Kremlin directed toward Poland and 
the Balkans. 

The inflammable character of the Balkan countties has 
not undergone a visible change for better due to the pressure 
that is being brought to bear on them by Britain and the Soviet 
Union and also due to the presence of internal racial and 
political antitheses. The peculiar position of Turkey, which 
commands the Dardanelles Straits with patt of its territory 
situated in the Balkans, has to be appropriately recognized in 
considering the solution of the problems of the latter. It seems 
that Britain is desirous of having an eastern European federa- 
tion ot a Danubian federation. The ptoposal is predicated 
upon the revival of smaller countries in eastern Europe and the 
Balkans. Supposing an eastetn European federation is formed 
by having a number of smaller countties as its components, it 
would by no means solve the chronic problems and frictions ; 
instead it will increase confusions in the conduct of inter- 
countty affairs. Eastern Europe can maintain peace and order 
only when it has a specific number of stronger composite States. 
In that event, it will not only be able to manage its affairs, being 
free from outside interference, but also will be able to co-operate 
with the bigger European Powers in a harmonious manner. 
The German objective of creating a new order in Eutope 


acknowledges the imperativeness of having a sttong, united 
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eastern Europe and the Balkans. The British proposition of 
having a Danubian federation aims at keeping the eastern Euro- 
pean and Balkan countries in a state of division and disunity, 
The Soviet Union cannot teasonably countenance a British 
plan to have an eastetn European federation, for such an 
atrangement would serve as a buffer against the westward 
advance of its influence. Similarly; Germany has to oppose it, 
because it will act as a constant source of menace to its existence 
by carrying out orders given from London. If the Balkans and 
eastern Eutopean countries by making voluntary territorial ad- 
justments develop stable State structures, they will prove of im- 


mense benefit to the peace and tranquillity in the entire sphere ' 


of Eutope. Germany is now assisting the Balkan and eastern 


European countries to develop stable State structures ; whereas — 


Britain is contriving to make them divided with the fixed in- 

tention of setting up a European balance of power in its favour. 

Its diplomatic artifices directed toward Turkey indicate how 

anxious it is to recapture its lost supremacy in the Balkans. 

Furthermore, it has conttacted close alliance with the refugee 

administrations of Jugoslavia and Greece to intensify obstruc- 

tionist activities with animated vigour. That the Balkan 

eS: Policy of Britain is untenable is reflected in the attitude of the 

Ree Kremlin, which hopes to get back Bessarabia and Bukovina 

from Rumania, effect mutual collaboration with Jugoslavia 

and extend in general its influence to the contiguous Balkan 

. ateas. Regarding eastern Europe, it is being realistically un- 

ee __ folded that its policy toward Poland is not in accord with that of 
: _ London or Washington. 

In the “ Democratic ”-Soviet camp, not even a tentative 

ogramme has been framed to seek a long-range solution of 


the a kan problems. The Soviet-Polish border rift has ex- 
i) OS i 


viet tie with General Brozovitch discloses that the 
ite proper to go on with its Balkan policy 
f the germination of an Anglo-Soviet undet- 
ow Conference, Secretary of State Hull 
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of America and Foreign Secretary Eden of Britain failed to 
persuade Foreign Commissar Molotov of the Soviet Union to 
discuss the Balkan problems on the basis of equal joint obliga- 
tions. Foreign Commissar Molotoy must have requested 
Britain at the conference to recognize the minimum Balkan 
expectations of the Sovict Union as a condition for the open- 
ing of deliberations. Since: Britain could not make such a 
commitment, it had to agree to an indefinite postponement of 
the discussion of the Balkan problems. Consequently, at the 
Teheran Conference, Premier Stalin, President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill confined their talks to the formulation of 
offensive sttategies only. Under the agreement reached; Britain 
and the United States forthwith established a European invasion 
command as a preliminary to the opening cf a second front to 
relieve the Reich pressute on the eastern front. General 
Dwight Eisenhower has been placed in charge of the projected 
European invasion. The question is whether Premier Stalin 
consented to the initiation of a Balkan offensive in case the 
launching of hostilities in western Europe is found extremely 
petilous. Without trying to answer the question, it would be 
meaningful to note the prevailing difference in the Balkan 
policies of Britain and the Soviet Union. 

The pan-Slavic doctrine of the Kremlin has a direct con- 
nection with the promotion of its Balkan policy. Hence, it is 
inconceivable that it will submit to a British Balkan move un- 
favourable to it. By rendering positive aid to General Brozo- 
vitch, it has made delicate Britain’s position before the Jugo- 
slavian refugee administration. On the other hand, the Red 
Army’s attempt to penetrate deep into the Crimean peninsula 
has a tealistic significance to the attainment of the Kremlin’s 
Balkan expectations. On top of this, it has acquired political 
voice in the disposal of European affairs as witnessed in its 
representations on the Mediterranean Affairs Committee, the 
Italian Affairs Committee and the European Council, as well as 
in its cordial intercoutse with the French Committee of National 
Liberation. The political upswing of the Soviet Union can 
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be construed as a diplomatic victory of the Kremlin over the 
White House and Whitehall. Put in another form, it would 
mean that Britain and the United States, being unable to redeem 
theit pledge of opening a second front in Europe, have com- 
pensated the Soviet Union in this manner. It stands to reason 
that, when the Soviet Union has gained a political voice in the 
_ disposal of European affairs, it would naturally make utmost 
endeavours to facilitate the materialization of its Balkan ex- 
pectations. For the consummation of its eastern European 
policy, it has already adopted an independent stand toward 
Poland and has signed a twenty-year mutual assistance and 
amity treaty with the refugee administration of Czechoslovakia. 
The Balkan peninsula has an approximate atea of 200,000 
Square miles. It stretches from the Adriatic and Ionian Seas 
on the west to the Black Sea, the Sea of Matmora and the 
4igean Sea on the east. Among the ptoblems of the Balkan 
countries those of Jugoslavia are by far the most complex. 
After the Teheran Conference, the Soviet Union was instru- 
mental in setting up a Southern Slav Committee of Liberation 
with Ivan Ribal as chairman. Its military sub-committee was 
placed in charge of General Brozovitch, the leadet of the pattizan 
forces in Jugoslavia. He is the tival of General Mikhailovitch, 
Defence Minister in the tefugee administration of Jugoslavia. 
The conttast between the two teflects the antithesis between the 
Soviet Union and Britain in respect of that country. On 
pecembes 8 last British Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
oS a House ek Commons that Britain had been 
ae g : activities of General Brozovitch from the vety 
sinning. Foreign Secretary Eden on December 13 informed 
the House of Commons that Britain had been suppotting the 
pattizan leader Since the spring of 1943. 2 


: Although th 
Oficial statements were made to appease Moscow ae Bee 
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holding the exploits of General Brozovitch and inwardly is 
trying to save the situation for the refugee régime. 
According to the 1941 census, Jugoslavia has a population 
of 16,260,000; of which 8,2'60,000, ot more than half, are Serbs ; 
3,570,000 Croats; and some 1,000,000 Slovenes. On account 
of the population disparity, there has always been friction 
between the Serbs and Croats. The Serbs ate Balkanic in 
temperament. The majority of them are Slavic peasants and 
belong to the Greek Orthodox Church. On the other hand, the 
Croats ate fully European in their outlook and profess the 
Roman Catholic faith. The obvious incompatibility between 
the two taces led to the sponsoring of a movement for the 
creation of an independent Croatia some years back, and it 
increased the friction between the Croats and Serbs. As a 
counter-ballast, greater Serbianism was advocated. The tragic 
sequel of these two contradictory movements was the assassina- 
tion in the autumn of 1934 of M. Barthou, then Foreign Minister 
of France, and Alexander I, staunch advocate of greater Serbian- 
ism, in Marseilles. In 1941, when the Germany Army marched 
into Jugoslavia, the Croats immediately proclaimed theit in- 
dependence and joined forces with the Third Reich. Sub- 
sequently, Croatia organized itself into an independent State 
and adhered to the Axis alignment. While thus Jugoslavia 
disappeared, the Serbs not only declined to come to terms with 
Germany, but formed guerilla bands to keep up their resistance. 
Because the Serbs have a Balkanic complex and also a 
Slavic affinity, they are waging partizan warfate with Getmany. 
Even among the Croats, there are certain elements which are 
well disposed toward Britain and the Soviet Union. For in- 
stance, Ivan Ribal, chairman of the partizan set-up, and General 
Brozovitch, chaitman of its military sub-committee, ate Croats, 
and they are maintaining close touch with Britain and the Soviet 
Union. Very little authentic information is available about Gen- 
etal Brozovitch. It is said that he is a Moscow-trained Commun- 
ist leader of Croatia. During the Spanish Civil War, he fought 
against the forces of General Franco as a volunteer of the 
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Spanish Communist Atmy. Following the collapse of Jugo- 
slavia and the establishment of the independent State of Croatia, 
he rallied the Serbian peasants to form pattizan bands. After 
the surrender of the Badglio régime, he intensified his partisan 
opetations and thereby came into the limelight. In December 
last, Britain and the United States publicly recognized his 
activities and decided to extend all possible aid to him. The 
Kremlin’s connection with him is more well-knit than that of 
London and Washington. ‘The tise of General Brozovitch has 
complicated the position of the émigré Jugoslavian administra- 
tion which has shifted. its headquarters from London to Caito 
to be as neat the scene as possible. Both Britain and the United 
States are finding it difficult to bring about a teconcilement be- 
tween General Brozovitch and General Mikhailovitch. It seems 
that their Jugoslavian policy can no longer be made to work 
through the refugee administration; from now on they will 
have to seek the required concurtence of the Soviet Union. 
The Jugoslavian question cannot be tteated separately 
from the Balkan problems. Any system developed by the 
Croats and Serbs either jointly or separately would make its 
weight felt on the conduct of the affairs of the Balkans. At 
present, while Croatia is co-operating with Germany, peace and 
order have not been restored completely in some other parts of 
former Jugoslavia. The resistance that is being put up against 
the Reich forces is controlled by two elements, namely, the Com- 
munist and loyalist groups. General Brozovitch, leader of the 
Communist group, is directing partizan warfate. His guerilla 
forces outnumber the loyalist group led by General Mikhailo- 
: ae The loyalist forces ate called the Tchetniks in remem- 
| ae aes eats who had liberated Serbia from 
Sata ieee g the days of the Ottoman Empire. The 
partizans ate referred to as the effectives of the “ Tito ”? army. 
ich is no "conducting most of the hit-and-run Operations. 
Co- dination has been effected between the troops of 


Mik Ovitch, that is, 
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‘hat is, the army of the refugee ad- 
ttizans of General Brozovitch. It is 
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said that in point of effectives the strength of the “ Tito” army 
is ten times more than that of the Tchetniks, and as such, it can 
be understood why General Brozovitch has leaped into the 
favour of London, Washington and Moscow. ‘The lack 
of cohesion between the two forces and the consolidation of 
power by the pattizan set-up suggest the loss of influence on 
the patt of the émigré administration. Britain and the United 
States ate supporting General Brozovitch chiefly to prevent 
the cropping up of more complexities in the maintenance of 
theit relations with the Soviet Union. 3 

The cuttent situation in former Jugoslavia should not be 
interpreted as a setback for Germany, because the partizan 
activities are too feeble to upset the military plans of the Berlin 
command. So long as Germany’s position along the Dalmatian 
coast and its ties with the Balkan countries remain unchanged, 
Britain; America and the Soviet Union cannot hope for a broad 
increase in the fighting power of General Brozovitch. The 


latest Reich punitive operations ate effectively reducing the 


resistance capacity of the partizans, who are gradually facing a 
general mop-up. The Anglo-American-Soviet Powers are 
giving wide publicity to the military enterprise of General 
Brozovitch as a means to fan their political warfare against 
Germany. After the Teheran Conference, American Secretary 
of State Hull in a statement. asked Bulgaria, Rumania and 
Hungaty to break off their military collaboration with Germany 
and hinted that such a change of attitude would be advantageous 
to them in the post-wat period. The statement evoked the 
indignation of the Governments of Bulgaria, Rumania and 
Hungary and they reiterated their firm resolve to perform their 
share of duty in the creation of anew order in Europe. Rumania 
and Hungaty ate inflexibly allied to Germany. An Anglo- 
Amertican-Soviet political warfare directed toward them would 
only reinvigorate theit determination to prosecute hostilities 
more relentlessly. Bulgaria is now playing a vital part in the 
Axis defence of the Balkans. 

The preparations that are being made by Britain and the 
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United States to open a second front in Europe are not necessari- 
ly divorced from the project of reinitiating hostilities in the 
Balkans. They are exerting their level best to secure the military 
collaboration of Turkey, which country, however, is unwilling 
to be involved in the European war. They ate also seeking to 
disrupt Germany’s relations with Bulgaria through political 
means. The recent ait taids on Sofia were primarily political 
in chatacter. Bulgaria is at war with Britain and America, 
but is maintaining normal diplomatic relations with Soviet 
Russia. In view of the religious, linguistic and ethnical ties 
existing between the Bulgars and Russians, it is fitting that the 
Sofia. Government should try-to remain at peace with the 
Kremlin. When the Reich Balkan campaign got under way in 
1941, Bulgaria in recognition of the new situation aligned itself 
with Germany. Since then the Bulgarian Government has 
been taking steps to keep down the activities of the pro-British 
and Communist elements. Britain and America, in otder to 
execute their Balkan policy, are longing to pfecipitate internal 
bickerings in Bulgaria; but the firm attitude of the Sofia Go- 
vernment is making fruitless all theit diversionist manceuvres. 
Bulgaria’s telations with Soviet Russia, being devoid of any 
semblance of political colouring, cannot exert a harmful ot irti- 
tating effect on its joint front understanding with Germany. 
It is fighting on the side of the Third Reich to enable the crea- 
_ tion of a readjusted Balkan order. ; 

Bek ihe problems of the Balkans ate mostly political in nature. 
sailles Peace system enforced after the last World War 
confusions and frictions in the Balkans and thereby 
: the operation of Anglo-French policies. After the 

ne ptesent European war, both Patis and London 
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fotces retreated to Crete only to receive another severe round 
of pummeling. The b/i#z march of the Reich troops changed 
the shape of Jugoslavia, and Croatia emerged as an independent 
State. Rumania and Bulgaria made common cause with Ger- 
many with a view to eclipsing the remaining British influence 
from the Balkans. The new political solidarity in the Balkans 
is beyond doubt a step in the right direction. The partizan wat- 
fate of General Brozovitch is putely a local disturbance. The 
Anglo-American failure to win over Turkey can be taken to 
mean that Ankara, under the circumstances prevailing, has no 
intention of recasting its policy toward Germany. The growth 
of new order in the Balkans is showing how mutual problems 
could be solved. If the powder-keg character of the Balkans 
can be effaced thoroughly, ‘a chronic source of trouble in Europe 
would disappear for good. 
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By KATSUYE KIT.ASONO 

HE progress of a nation is generally measured in terms of 
its artistic and cultural strides. Without the force of art 
and cultute, no countty can possibly vitalize its civilization. 
Those nations which have been able to give ptoper display of 
theit attistic and cultural talents have automatically, as a natural 
Ptocess, acquired predominant positions in guiding the course 
of world civilization. From ancient. times, Japan has taken a 
passionate interest in promoting its art and culture by assintilat- 
ing the beneficial aspects and traits of different progressive 
nations ; and in view of this traditional interest, it has succeeded 
in enriching itself as an advanced nation. Even duting the 
Tokugawa seclusion period, when it became a hermit kingdom, 
such an interest was not wholly absent. One can fairly ap- 
Pteciate things Japanese, if he tries to comprehend the esthetic 
intentions of Japanese sculptute, which symbolizes the artistic 

sensibility inherent in the nation. 

Every historical epoch in Japan, except the post-Kamakura 
feudal petiod, has been generally marked by a lively sculptural 
activity as the keynote of cultural evolution. For that reason, 
in considering the culture of Japan, due importance should be 
attached to its carved works. From the viewpoint of sculpture, 

| _ the most precious classical age in the countty is the Suiko era, 
a when the carving of statues developed as the basic form of 
i eae etre 28 Fujiwara 
os ae ; » Sculpture took a different turn in 
the Kamakura period, when, in keeping with the virile bushi 
a (warrior) BPHIt OF the times, works of art were produced to 
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denote the samurai (military) mentality of the age. It can be 
said that, compared with the sculpture of the Suiko age, which 
had been under the influence of Korea and China, the sculpture 
of the Kamakura period was, indeed, original in design and 
finish. In the succeeding Muromachi age, however, on account 
of the flourish of painting, sculpture declined. And when the 
Yedo period arrived, sculpture became subordinate to architec- 
ture and remained as a mere ornament of it. It was only in the 
Meiji era that a movement was sponsored to revive sculpture, 
as a result of which what can be called the Japanese sculpture 
of today came to be born. 

The revival of Japanese sculpture in modern times was 
started in the tenth year of Meiji (1877), when, under the auspices 
of the Government, the first national industrial exhibition was 
held at Uyeno Park, Tokyo, to encourage the promotion of 
industry and industrial arts. Through the sponsoring of the 
exhibition, Japanese sculpture was given a most-needed op- 
portunity to make its reappearance before the public. Un- 
fortunately, most of the works exhibited were not up to the 
matk. This was natural, for the artists had almost lost theit 
cteative power owing to the long neglect. Among the 
exhibits, the only artistic sculptures wete ivory works and other 
small carvings which were produced mainly for export putpose. 
Subsequently, no less than four national industrial exhibitions 
wete held in the Meiji era and the last one was sponsored 
in the thirty-sixth year of Meiji (1903). a 

To the modern sculptors, the 1903 exhibition was im- 
portant, because it supplied a new incentive to the sprouting of 
the Japanese sculpture of today. It so happened that about this 
time Shukei Naganuma, who had studied plastic art in Italy, had 
just. returned home. He was appointed an instructor in the 
Tokyo Fine Arts School, whete plastic art was newly taught. 
He discarded the old method of teaching sculpture, which had 
been based on the classical convention, and introduced:a re- 
formed system, which laid emphasis on anatomical study and 
modelling accuracy. Thus there appeared a number of skilful 
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attists, such as Kozabuto Také-ishi, Tétsuya Mizutani, Nagao 
Watanabé and -Kohtaro Takamura. These young sculptots, to- 
gether with such able elder artists as Koh-un Takamura, 
Hisa-ichi Také-uchi, Kisai Yamada, Koh-mei Ishikawa, Dénchu 
Hiragushi, Tansai Kuro-iwa and Kei-un Kato, established the 
foundation of modetn Japanese sculpture. And when the Home 
Office opened an art exhibition in the fortieth year of Meiji 
(1907), the works exhibited by these sculptors not only created a 
good impression on the mind of the public; but also heralded 
the beginning of a new age of carving in the countty. 
In the past, Japanese sculpture developed with wood- 
engraving in its centre. This is accountable for the fact that 
almost all the sculptors of the past had been wood-engravers. 
Incidentally, it may be pointed out that wood-engraving is not 
a peculiarity of Japan alone; it also developed in China, Egypt 
and Greece. In olden days, the greater part of Japanese sculp- 
ture was devoted to the fashioning of the images of deities, 
Buddha and high priests. In order to add a solemness to these 
images, gold dust and foil were used, and for that purpose wood 
was found to be the most suitable material. Even today wood- 
engraving forms the principal feature of Japanese sculpture, 
because the artists are most inclined to catve works of wood 
than of other materials. Therefore; it would not be inappro- 
Ptiate to remark that the sculpture of Japan is primarily concen- 
trated in wood works. From the standpoint of durability, it is 
true that wood cannot be accepted as an ideal material for 
Carving. After a certain length of time; it puttefies owing to 
natural causes and vermin-bites. This is the reason why the 
majority of the ancient wood sculptures of different countries 
have been lost to the world. Yet it is noteworthy that a 
number of classical wood works of Japan are still extant. for 
they: have been catefully preserved from a long time. In 

_ ‘Steece, specimens of ancient wood sculpture can hatdly be 
Sten; whereas in Egypt a few remain. In East Asia, too 
_ Classical works of ‘wood are fast decaying. 3 : 
Although wood 4s being used as material for ca 


; rving, it 
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must be mentioned that the number of wood-catvets is decteas- 
ing on account of the rise of plastic art. Sculptors in various 
countries, including Japan, are gradually favouring the modelling 
of plastic objects, with the consequence that works of wood are 
not being produced so voluminously as in the past. This 
phenomenon is probably due to the mode of modern life rather 
than to a change in artistic sensibility. In the past decade, of 
the sculptural objects exhibited in Japan; at least sixty per cent. 
wete made of materials other than wood. And even some of 
the wood works were produced by sculptors other than wood- 
engtavets. The decrease in the number of wood-carvets 
certainly shows that the present-day sculptors of Japan have 
become mote attached to plastic art, especially because their 
basic training is devoted to that end. But one of the happy 
signs is that most of the plastic artists of today ate also wood- 
engtavers. ‘They realize that wood has an inexpressible charm 
which fits in with the artistic temperament of the Japanese 
people who, living in wooden houses, are mote susceptible to 
the grace of wood works than to other forms of engtaving. 
This realization is significant, for it elucidates that the Japanese 
sculptots of today ate quite conscious that wood-engtaving 
should be preserved and fostered as one branch of modern 
sculpture. Hence, it is not to be wondered at that wood works 
are still popular with the people and artists of Japan, in spite of 
the rapid climb of plastic objects. 

It is only within half a century that modern Japanese 
sculpture, having plastic zstheticism as its fundamental element, 
has developed. The most striking point is that it has harmont- 
ously blended the old tradition and technique with the new 
tendencies.. Through such an intermingling, the sculpture of 
today has become essentially Japanese in expression and re- 
presentation. The initial credit for this achievement should be 
given to Shukei Naganuma, the pioneer of plastic art in Japan, 
and also to the Japanese Government, which from time to time 
gave stimulating encouragement. Before the introduction of . 
plastic art, the prospective attists used to be taught to observe 
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the classical tradition of sculpture as manifested in the extant 
images of deities, Buddha and high priests. But with the initia- 
tion of plastic art, they wete given opportunities to study the 
attistic touches and techniques of the famous Western artists 
of the classical and modern periods, such for example as Michael 
Angelo, Auguste Rodin, Antoine Bourdelle and others. For 
the putpose of acquainting them with the estheticism of ancient 
Greek sculpture, the art of Phidias was explained to them. 
This vigorous study of Occidental sculpture enabled the artists 
of Japan to absorb plastic art in a national way compatibile with 
the traditional techniques and ideas. 

From the Taisho period to the present time of the Showa 
era, there have appeared many artists in the country who have 
contributed immensely to the enrichment of sculptute, both 
traditional and plastic. After the last World War, Japanese 
sculpture came to be influenced by the tendencies of expression- 
ism, futurism and cubism which sprang up in different patts of 
the West. On the whole, these influences were superficial, for 
‘the artists of Japan gave more thought to the ptomotion of 
national esthetic traits on a modern scale, and so they developed 
a tealism peculiar to the country. In the works of Japanese 
sculpture of today the realism that is noticeable has a unique 
national elegance. Among the modern sculptors the following 
até most prominent: Takétaro Shinkai, Hoh-mei Yoshida, 


Cho-un Yamazaki, Hirosuké Fujii, Taimu Tatéhata, Uichito Ogu- ’ 
ta, Koh-mei Ishikawa, Ujihito Ohkuma, Shinji Hori, Yeisaku - 


Haségawa, Dénchu Hitagushi, Seibo Kitamura, Shikai Kitamu- 
ta, Yuhachi Ikéda, Sogan Saito, Unkai Yonéhara, Uzan Shirai. 
Sei-un Sékino, Teizo Ohkuni, Akira Ando, Tsuruzo Ishii, 
Seizo Sato, Jituzo Hinako, Satoru Uyéda, Moriyé Oghiwara, 
‘Yoshitomo Watanabé, Heihachi Hashimoto, Naondo Ni ifleas 
mura, Seiko Sawada, Soh-ichi Sughimoto, Shin Hongo, Yoshi- 
zumi Yokoyé, Hisatsugu Yoshida and Daiju Sasaki. : 

__ From the above list of names, it will be undetstood that 


the art world of Japan is very much alive to the necessity of 


“ se expanding the: fold of its sculptural works ; in fact, it has already 
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established a modetn type of Japanese sculpture, one part of 
which is wholly national in presentation, while the other patt is 


- teplete with international appeal. This has been rendered 


possible due to the nationalization of plastic art. It may be 
added that many younger sculptors are now endeavouring to 
find new forms of expressions and designs to broaden the field 
of their artistic activity. That Japan is keenly interested in 
ptopagating creative sculpture is evident from the number of 
exhibits submitted to and accepted by the exhibition authorities 
in 1940, when the twenty-seventh Japan Art Institute Exhibi- 
tion, the Nika Kai Exhibition and the Art Exhibition com- 
memorating the twenty-sixth centenary of the founding of the 
Japanese Empite were held. In all, 728 sculptural objects were 
examined and of them only 341 were accepted, of which sixty 
wete wood works. Such a close scrutiny was made with the 
motive of selecting the typical specimens and of indicating to 
the artists that they must exert their utmost to fashion objects 
worthy of representing the sculpture of the nation. At present, 
the number of organizations of sculptots which are recognized 
by the Japan Art Control Association is seventeen. Some of 
them are devoted to wood sculpture, some to plastic art and 
othets to different branches of sculpture. Besides these in- 
stitutions, there ate several smaller bodies engaged in similar 
labour. The total number of sculptors registered by the Japan 
Art Control Association last yeat came up to 800—a figure 
which cannot be thought of lightly under any citcumstances. 
Since the outbreak of the current wat in greater East Asia, 
a change has come overt the entire art world of Japan. In line 
with the national objective of constructing a stable greater East 
Asia mutual prosperity sphere, not only the artists have for- 
saken their conception of art for art’s sake, but also ate trying 
to give a new creative turn which would represent the sphere- 
living sentiment of the nation on the one hand and the spirit of 
inter-country cultural homogeneity on the other. In this 
manner, they are secking to evolve a system of ethical art which 
would duly portray the common aspirations, ideals and artistic 
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emotions of the countties of East Asia. ‘The Japanese artists, in 
general, side by side with their national art enrichment move- 
ment, ate viewing the entire sphere of East Asia as their latest 
field of activity. Consequently, they are producing works 
which have national, as well as East Asiatic, characteristics. In 
the domain of sculpture, too, such a tendency has come to stay, 
and objects ate being fashioned to typify the military virility of 
the nation and the cultural and artistic traits of the countries of 
East Asia. The sculptural works that have been turned out in 
the recent two yeats have an elastic charm and unassuming 
frankness. They ate realistic and yet symbolistic, for they 
give expressions to the sphere-harmony spirit of Japan. Thus 
through sculpture, an artistic union between Japan and East 
Asia is in the process of development, and it may be looked 
upon as the newest motif. 
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By KLAUS PRINGSHEIM 


LE took the Japanese some sixty years to acquire the mastery 
of Western music. Yet viewed from today, those sixty 
ears of unflinching endeavour and indefatigable work appear 

to have been but a preliminary stage of a larger-scale process of 
musical tenaissance which is now unfolding itself. Lying 
ahead is the task of creating a new and truly Japanese musical 
att, deeply rooted in the soil of Japan and expressing the soul 
of Japan, by freely utilizing the musical teachings of Europe. 
In short, the idea is to re-Japanize the music and musical life 
of the country, to remodel the nation’s musical culture along 
distinctly Japanese lines, by vitalizing and mobilizing all its 
productive forces, thus counter-balancing the 'Westernizing 
effect of more than half a century’s rigid training in the Western 
school. ; 

This trend, of Japanese history, rather than of Japanese 
music, strongly asserted itself in the year of national celebration, 
2600 ; it grew imperative after the outbreak of the war of greater 
East Asia. Since then, the Japanese musician has certainly not 
failed fully to live up to the high responsibilities devolving 
upon him. The question might, however, arise as to what extent 
he was prepared to meet the new demands. Let us first view 
the position which obtained at that very hour when a new era 
was ushered in by the Japanese declaration of wat. 

As a matter of fact, Western music, once a foreign import 
to East Asia from Germany, France, Italy, and other far-away 
European countries, could hardly be considered any longer to 
be so in Japan. On the conttary, it was fully recognized as the 
music of the world of which the Japanese Empite forms a 
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\ central part, and has been essentially absorbed into the countty’s 
cultural and spiritual life. Moreover, it has become a corner- 
stone of the people’s genetal education in accordance with the 
principles laid down in the Imperial Resctipt of the great Em- 
petor Meiji to whom Europe remains indebted for whatever 
progtess has since been made in Japan towards the adoption 
of, and adaptation to, European culture at large. 

The so-called Meiji Restoration, unparalleled as it is in 
modern history, was intended above all to promote the Japanese 
people’s enlightenment. Within the framework of this most 
extensive reform, music—Westetn-style music, to be sure—was 
instituted as a momentous educational factor thenceforth to be 


included in a comprehensive plan of national education. Thus, — 


for decades Western music has been systematically taught as a 
compulsory subject in all the public schools of Japan. ‘“‘ Every 
Japanese youth, upon leaving school, has at the least received 
regular instruction in vocal music throughout the six years he 
has spent in an ordinary elementary school; did he continue in 
a secondary school, then almost in every case he has received a 
certain amount of higher musical education in addition.” 
(These sentences Tam quoting from a summaty report on musical 
education in Japan, compiled by H. E. Pringsheim on behalf 
of, and published by, the International Society for Musical 
Education, Prague). 

Certainly there 1s no other country where Western music is 
valued and officially taken cate of as an educational matter, as 
it 1s in Japan, Nor is there another countty where all attistic 

. a in the musical sphere ate subject to educational con- 
. Siderations, as they are in Japan. These two facts, more than 
ee are most characteristic of the atmosphere wherein 
rc ce et evleving his abilities 
“ES es pation, it seems to subsetve pedagogical 
om which any artiste accomplishment would be soos 
its educational value being eaneidered oe OCs om 
ee at mor ficant 
the artistic enjoyment which mi oe. 
ool ght possibly be derived 
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from it by the listeners. ‘To what extent a concert performance 
has conttibuted to the promotion of the nation’s musical pro- 
gress, is the point emphasized time and again by Japanese critics. 
It is in that point above all that public opinion also appears to 
be interested, as fat as music is concerned. All Japan shares in 
the ptogress accomplished through a Japanese musician’s 
successful efforts. 

Every achievement by Japanese musicians is solidly founded 

on the ground of the country’s nation-wide musical education, 
worthy to serve other nations as a model of wise and compre- 
hensive organization. From the masses of musically educated 
Japanese are recruited those responsive and appreciative 
audiences which night after night fill the large concert halls of 
Tokyo and other cities, when at the same time their understand- 
ing of music is deepened through the performances offered them 
by Japanese musicians. Again, out of the tanks of these 
musicians, distinctly elevated above the masses by the thorough 
vocational training they have received, flows a steady supply of 
able music teachers to satisfy the whole countty’s educational 
needs. There exists a'close network of inter-relations, equally 
beneficial to both, between the spheres of musical education 
and musical att; and it is mainly. this perfect co-ordination of 
educational purpose’and artistic interest, this ideal application 
of the principle of mutual give-and-take, to which Japan’s 
musical life owes its unique vitality and productiveness. 

In the tealm of concert activities, choral music is particul- 
atly benefiting by the Japanese system of universal musical 
education. The att of chorus singing, unusually widespread 
and highly developed as it is in Japan, has ever proved a most 
valuable asset of the nation’s musical culture; it is safe to say 
that its very foundation is continuously being laid and re-laid 
year by yeat, in the singing lessons extended to primary school 

‘students. Thete can be nothing more enjoyable indeed than 
to listen to the well-trained and cleat voices of these little boys 
and gitls in the concerted singing of Western folk songs or 
their Japanese school songs harmonized in Western style. 
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Special mention is due to the musical kindergarten connected 
with the Tokyo Academy of Music, where children from their 
cighth year receive solid instruction in singing, as well as in the 
playing of the piano, violin, and other instruments, apatt from 


theit ordinary school education. In addition, there is an- 


excellent children’s chorus of 200 voices which has appeated 
several times on the concert stage of the academy when it was 
entrusted with rather exacting tasks in the performance of both 
classical and modetn choral works. 

The love of music, joy of singing; sense of choral teamwork 
—all these seeds implanted in Japanese childten bear bountiful 
fruit in the artistic activities of countless choral societies con- 
Sisting of musically educated persons, young and old, in all 
walks of life. This applies to large cities and small towns 
alike ; in Tokyo thete seems to be almost no factory, no business 
firm, no office without a chorus organization, OE XO speak of 
chee universities, colleges and other institutions of higher 
Sey ate accustomed to have their regular exercises 
Of so, and a good many of these choruses are con- 
ee . ees Ses life by means of public con- 

tS. L\ccotding to the abilities of thei 

attistic ambitions of their leaders the a oe 
oo to large-scale cantatas and Otatotios ; that works 
— oe being sung in the original languages, 
“Out saying that < eaieeiy as a 
cal chorus singing have ever 

been among the principal subjects to be er students 
to say, to the Japanese musicians 


. Mainly on th 
Such as the Tokyo Academy of Music Goa ae ee 


has the Uyeno choir for decades been 
eee ee (2 : b 5 
_ atd kept up in its See 7 feted for the high stand- 


= = ogg there exist but few professional chorus organizations 
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in Japan (and the same is true also of many a Western country); 


choral singing is predominantly performed by music lovers, 
amateurs and non-professionals, the latter category also includ- 
ing music students, who ate, at least not yet, to be termed pro- 
fessional musicians. ‘Yet with their musical activities the 
vatious choral groups (of male or female voices or combining 
both, according to citcumstances) not only substantially con- 
tribute to the offerings of the concert season ; but at the same 
time they cannot fail to promote among their members and 
theit patrons alike the appreciation of music in general, thus 
gteatly stimulating public interest in other musical events. It 
can be easily surmised that in one way ot another the bulk of 
Tokyo concert audiences is being steadily supplied from sources 
emanating from those activities. Undoubtedly the ever in- 
cteasing demand for large-scale symphony concerts which has 

een so noticeable of late yeats, is to some extent to be traced to 
the same soutces. On the other hand it stands to reason that, 
as a tule, satisfactory performances of symphonic music can 
only be effectuated by a thoroughly trained body of profes- 
sionals, and this for economic and artistic considerations as 
well. An exception to this rule is the symphony orchestra of 
the Uyeno Academy, exclusively composed of teachers and 
advanced students belonging to that institute. Yet with their 
number testricted to four in each yeat, the public concerts 
ptesented by this time-honoured organization (which, by the 
way, is the oldest of its kind in Japan) seem nowadays primarily 
intended to demonstrate the ptogress actually made in the 
sphere of musical practice. 

The bulk of orchestral concerts is provided by three great 
symphony organizations, each of them being solidly built up on 
the foundation of professional musicianship (yet with their 
designations constantly liable to change): the former New 
Symphony, tenamed Nippon Symphony when it was reor- 
ganized under the joint auspices of the Information Board and 
the Japan Broadcasting Corporation in spring 1942 ; the Tokyo 
Symphony, formerly known as the Chuo Symphony; and the 
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youngest of them, the Dai-Toh-a (Greater East Asia) Symphony, 
started a few weeks after the outbreak of the war by, and under 
the name of, the Shoh-chiku Theatrical Company. ‘True, the 
competition among these “ Big Three,” inevitably resulting from 
the simple fact of their co-existence, has entailed a tendency of 
the concert supply’s still surpassing the demand, however brisk 
the latter ; at any rate, it imparted a fresh impetus to the whole 
of the concert business at that very juncture when the possibility 
of its mete continuation was heavily questioned in Tokyo 
musical circles. 

Now, correctly to appraise the part actually filled by each 
of those three rivalling groups, it must be temembered that 
until a few yeats ago the “Chuo,” then still dividing its ac- 
tivities between Tokyo and Nagoya; had to content itself with 
the status of a decidedly second-rate organization, and that at 
that time the Shoh-chiku Orchestra was yet almost hob existent 
whereas with its brilliant record of more than ten concert 
seasons the New Symphony had already firmly established its 
teputation. That its regular subscription concerts have so fat 
obtained as centtal events of the Capital’s musical life, is generally 
eed However, when it was learned at the outset of 

© Season 1941-42 that thenceforth each New Symphon 
Progtamme was to be presented on two consécutive neh this 
seemed to many an observer a rather tisky inn  . 
oo to failure ; that it was not, that ¢ 
ation, has since been amply borne out by capacity audiences 
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Corporation, deserves mention, though its activities have of 
late been restricted to only a few casual stage appearances. 
Symphony concerts of a more intimate character were provided 
in the past two yeats by the Tokyo Chamber Symphony and 


. the Tokyo String Ozxchestta. Still there exist many orchestras 


of every description, large and small, professional and 
non-professional, some of them of distinctly amateurish tinge, as- 
sociations of music-loving people indulging in orchestral work 
with no other pretehsion than to give free play to their love 
of music. Altogether meritorious as the efforts of these 
organizations may have been, even to enumerate them would be 
beyond our aim. Nor is it our present object to make any 
achievement by Japanese players subject to detailed criticism. 
Probably no useful putpose would be served by likening the 
**Nippon Philharmoniker”? (as the Nippon Symphony is 
termed at the top of its concert programmes) to the Berliner 
ot Wiener Philharmoniker ot to some other famed symphony 
organization of the West. Let us simply state that a high degree 
of perfection is nowadays attainable by the Japanese in perform- 
ing any Western music whatsoever. 

In short, there is no significant work in the international 
symphonic repertory of which a most satisfying, most gratifying 
rendition could not be delivered by the Japanese musicians. 
Yeat by yeat this has been convincingly demonstrated from in- 
numerable instances in programmes offered to, and enthusiastical- 
ly acclaimed by, Japanese audiences. In these programmes, if 
taken as a whole, and likewise in the heart of the music-minded 
Japanese, the very first place has been occupied by Beethoven. 
No Tokyo concert season would pass without at least one 
otchestta’s presenting a Beethoven Cycle comprising all the 
nine symphonies and other masterpieces of the great classic. 
The extent of the lattet’s popularity in Japan frequently appears 
little short of a matvel to casual observers ; indeed, the part he 
is playing in Japan’s musical life compares exactly with that 
filled by him in the history of European music, of which he has 
been the central feature, overshadowing the centuries stretching 
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both behind and before him. That Japan’s music lovets made 
him their favourite master, means that they have grasped the 
vety soul of Western music. 

Besides orchestral and choral performances almost every 
kind of music is presented to Tokyo concert-goers in numberless 
recitals during the season which lasts from about September 
through June. The long list of concert-singers is topped by 
Tamaki Miura, the world-famous soprano and really a national 
hero in the realm of music, held in highest esteem all over the 
country. She is thoroughly at home in all provinces of the 
att of song and of vocal music as well, mastering equally both 
the styles of Italian opera and German lied. This division is 
typical of the two schools now prevailing among Japanese 


vocalists. The Italian school; with particular stress being laid ~ 


on the bel canto in arias by Verdi and Puccini, has been pro- 
minently represented by the tenor Yoshiyé Fujiwara and the 


late Toshiko Sékiya (soprano). Yet as a noticeable fact vocal ’ 


recitals with programmes exclusively devoted to one ot other 
of the great German lied composets, such as Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Brahms, Wolf, Mahler, Strauss, have of late years greatly 
increased in number ; programmes of this kind have been offered 
by Nobuyé Tanaka, Fumiko Yotsuya (alto) ; Tamotsu Kinoshita 
Sei-ichi Sonoda (tenor); and Také-o Ito, Shin-ichi Talcarai, 
Sei-ichi Hayakawa (batitone). One might well say that ale 
together theit performances wete featured not only by exem- 
platy enunciation of the foreign idiom but by what appears still 
more remarkable : that is the singer’s faculty, inborn ot. othet- 
wise, yet so significant of that most subtle art of lied interpreta- 
ton, to impress on the audience the poetical content of each 
. “8 of musical expression. 
_ Among Western style instruments fit for sol 
— re is most popular with Japanese ae ee 
eS goo Patticularly among 


1 many excellent playets ate to be found, 
ex generation of Japanese musicians, Yet whi 

: of Jap ; while a 

technical skill is generally held to be a prerequisite 


: = 
se se § successful platform appearance, the same 
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could not be unreservedly said in point of musicianship. An 
unusual degree of true musicianship has been evinced by 
Noboru Toyomasu, whose renderings of Bach created a sensa- 
tion both in Japan and in Germany, and who moreover was the 
first Japanese to present the totality of the thirty-two piano 
sonatas by Beethoven in a chronological cycle,—something that 
would have been considered an extraordinary achievement in 
any countty. As tegards other pianists who have distinguished 
themselves in recent years, we could hardly afford to dwell upon 
their individual accomplishments ; and this must also apply to 
a number of youthful violinists, some of them still in their 
’reens, who have gone a long way towatds raising the standard 
of violin playing especially in concertos and sonatas. May it 
thus suffice to record the names of the pianists Motonari Iguchi, 
Susumu Nagai, Sonoko Inouyé, Chiyéko Hara, Kazuko Kusama, 
Yoko Matsukuma; Yoshiko Kuroda, Sonoko Tanaka; and of 
the violinists Hisaoki Ono, Kénshu Wanibuchi, Hiroshi Hato- 
yama, Mariko Iwamoto, Hisako Tsuji, Takiko Omura, Itoko 
Hoshidé, Ayako Yamamoto, Izumi Kondo, each of whom has 
been able to carry away large audiences, at the same time ex- 
emplifying the steady progress in process of being achieved by 
Japanese musicians. Mention is also due to the ’cellist Takashi 
Kurata, who is proving an artist of the greatest promise after 
having completed his studies in Paris under the guidance of the 
famous Mautice Marechal. But strange as it may appear, one 
of the finest musicians ever heatd in Japan, besides mastering 
his instrument with infallible virtuosity, is the xylophonist 
Yoichi Hiraoka. True, for want of proper xylophone music 
worthy of his att of interpretation he has had to resort in his 
programmes mostly to transcriptions; yet his rendering of 
Mozart has been such as to make you fancy that he had been 
initiated by no less a person than Mozart the composer himself. 
When all is said, Tokyo is enjoying a plentiful and multifari- 


ous musical life, and to some extent the same may be said of a 


number of other large cities, such as Osaka, Kyoto, and Nagoya. 
Yet to provide even the smallest provincial town with musical 
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edification, the very best musicians ate selected for touting the 
country. Moreover the radio has ever been instrumental in 
enhancing the appreciation of music all over Japan through its 
regular musical programmes; not to speak of the spread of 
musical recotds which surpasses every imagination, and this in 
particular with regard to the great masterpieces of our classics 
and romantics as presented by the world’s most prominent 


attists and foremost orchestras. Such having been the position , 


obtaining in Japan at the time we set out to consider, that is to 
say at the end of 1941, it is certainly no exaggeration to claim 
that Western music, having penetrated into every nook and 
corner of the Empire, had been thoroughly assimilated not only 
by Japanese musicians and music lovers but by the whole 
nation. 

Now let us temember that the re-Japanization of Japan’s 
music and musical life is the function that we undetstand to lie 
ahead of the Japanese musician of today. If so, the presence 
of a handful of foreign musicians, however conspicuous in some 
instances, can present but a minor problem in the face of the 
plain fact that the music, taught at schools, performed in con- 
cert halls, sung and played everywhere, heatd over and over by 
everyone, is to an ovetwhelming extent of foreign otigin. 
Here we hit the very problem that the Japanese ate confronted 
with; and one indeed of the first magnitude. To dispose of it, 
at least in theory two methods might apply. To put it short, 
Western music would have to be either turned into, ot replaced 
by, Japanese music. 

That what is essentially non-Japanese cannot at the same 
time be Japanese, stands to teason, Thus, to “ Japanize ? 
European music could apparently be only the accomplishment 
ofa wizard. May it be remembered that in the coutse of Japa- 
‘hese history an accomplishment of this kind has already once 

been in evidence ; or, we would rather say, that history itself 
has Proved stich a wizard. It is common knowledge that until 
See itd of the nineteenth century the Japanese had hardly 
any Music but that brought to their shores more than one thou- 
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send years ago from the Asiatic continent. Though Bali 
of Indian otigin, that music is generally considered to ha . 
been Chinese, since it is supposed to have come along wit 

Chinese culture at the time when Buddhism was introduced into 
Japan. However this may have been, in the course of ners 
that music incontestably rose to be a national Japanese art, 
developing into what may be rightfully termed aa Hie 
nese music ; likewise the Japanese built up an admirable cultut 


of their own on the foundation of what once had been mete, 


Chinese impottations. It is needless to stress that us a 
music, having engendered an abundant: variety : po = 
forms, is still, and will ever remain, alive in Japan, ho e 8 
significant part in the cultural and social life of the aa eo 
Exactly what at some time happened in the case Ae 
originally non-Japanese music, probably nobody can a es 
us imagine that it had deeply penetrated the spe : ses 
to grow out of it as its very fruit, expressive of the Japat 
soul. Whether the miracle of turning non-Japanese ee i . 
Japanese is bound to tepeat itself (which at any fate wou ae 
matter of centuries rather than of years), we do not know. 
we know the position actually held by Western music in Japan, 
and we know that it vastly differs from that which was occup 
in ancient times by the Chinese type. 
2 =e an peas let us take the symphonies ee ae 
and mote especially the Fifth, so immensely pop ae pee 
Japanese. Time and again it is played by ieee eee: 
and listened to by Japanese audiences. But we do no - 
that from this it will eventually turn out Japanese ; ee a 
become so by dint of omitting the composer's ae nae Aa 
programmes. Indeed, we wonder how it would ue ae 
those symphonies to be Japanized without losing thetr o 'e! 
charactetistics. ‘These latter, we understand, are presented in a 
model manner by the musical records so familiar to the spas 
nese, with world-famous conductors, like es os- 
canini, Furtwaengler, directing the world’s foes aes 
orchesttas ; and we ate certainly correct in taking it for grante 
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that the purpose of secuting a faithful reproduction of these 
characteristics lies at the foundation of every such performance 
by Japanese musicians. Again, this very putpose will stand all 
the better chance of realization the more frequently the sym- 
phonies are executed, each performance offering an opportunity 
fot further improvement, particularly as regards the conductot’s 
way of interpretation. The position would be quite a different 
one, if we were to think that symphony performances by Japa- 
nese musicians used to be such as to misrepresent the composer’s 


true intentions, thus leading the public to misconceive them too. 


But to suppose so would be just a preposterous imputation. 
Let us tather presume that, whichever of the nine symphonies 
is actually being presented, both its rendering by the Japanese 
petformers and its comprehension by the Japanese listeners are 
absolutely perfect in every respect, on in other words, that its 
spiritual contents have been fully brought forth and fully ab- 
sorbed. We cannot, however, see how this could possibl 

<a See has been Japanized. Z 

Generally speaking, the eventual Japanization 

music could only be impeded by its ee ee 
again in Japan. If this is true, then it must be equally true 
that, in order to get it Japanized, the next thing to do oe the 


time being must be to stop playing We i 
first of all, leave it alone! See eee — 
nese soil and leave the rest to histoty! But then. ho all the 
Sap resulting from the entire elimination of European =F we 
a gap of enormous proportions, as we hardly need a ae 
: 3 all, it is clear that virtually that very problem confronting 
the Japanese musical world of toda —the Western : 
problem, as we may term it,—cannot be solved but b me ee 
Bree Western music superseded by Japanese ae ns, “t 
: © Japanese composer with whom rests the responsibilit for 
See — music and musical life. . How he 
on a a — leshe Sigantic task lying ahead of him, 
As ared with other fields of musica] activity, 
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piano or violin playing, or singing, progtess in Japan has 
admittedly been slow in the sphere of musical composition. It 
is true that until some ten yeats ago composition had scarcely 
assumed the significance of a professional musician’s preoccupa- 
tion. There were at that time a good many Japanese musicians 
who had engaged in such creative work, but except for a few 
instances their achievements, secondary both in volume and 
import and somehow lacking in solidity and consistency, would 
not have been taken as a tremendously serious matter either by 
themselves or by the musical world at large. Especially in 
point of technical attainments the average level had been kept 
below a fair standard of comparison. That a veritable composer 
ought to have received as thoroughgoing a professional education 
as any other musician, had not yet been recognized as a practical 
axiom ; thus, almost everything was still wanting to provide the 
composet-to-be with adequate vocational training. From this 
we understand that among the few who were markedly elevated 
above the average there was almost none but had spent some 
yeats studying abroad. That the situation in general has since 
gteatly improved, cannot be denied. Thus it would apparently 
be irrelevant further to enlarge upon the conditions prevailing 
in bygone days. We would however point out that the reasons 
that could have been put forward to explain some shortcomings 
of the past, are in part still valid with regard to the circumstances 
attending the task incumbent on the Japanese composet of 
today. 
Nobody will question the Japanese composer’s creative 
power, that is to say, his capacity to express his feeling through 
music, or mote exactly, to produce expressive melodies—ex- 
pressive of genuine Japanese feeling, as we hardly need to add. 
But the trouble is that he has to express it by using the means, 
and applying the methods, of a Western composet’s technique. 
Thus his position might well compare with that of a poet who 
should ptopose to express his thoughts in a foreign language, 
the success of which attempt would evidently be preconditioned 
on that language’s being fully mastered by himself. Yet to 
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claim that the Western means and methods of composing have 
already been fully mastered by the Japanese composer of today 
would be sheer flattery. Why full mastery should not be event- 
ually attained, we cannot see; certainly progress toward this 
end will not bé accelerated by dint of disseminating such slogans 
as “‘ The spitit is mote important than minor techniques.” 
Maybe, it is. But more important than playing off the one 
against the other, most important it is at this particular junc- 
tute, to bring about a convincing synthesis of spitit and tech- 
Mique, namely, of Japanese spirit and Western technique 
minot or major or however one likes to term it. This indeed is 
the fundamental problem now confronting the Japanese com- 
poser. Yet only one who has at his command both the spitit 
and the technique, can possibly be in a position to consummate 
their synthesizing 3 and we hold the opinion that those Western 
. techniques,” suggested by such terms as ‘harmony ” and 
counterpoint,” are incapable of being fully grasped so long 
as they ate disposed of as a secondary matter of mete mechanical 
ae _ Rather would we say that the Japanese composer-to- 
a will have, as has any European; faitly to exert his spiritual 
ofces in order to absorb this most intricate system of Western 
music, the foundation of which has once for all been laid by that 
unique pait of masters, Bach the composer and Ram d h 
theorist. ae 
Sees Japanese Student of musical 
xpected to work up his way as successfully 
= “8 Oe eae tespective fields? Why; as 
Centable fact, has the Japanese composer almost feiss 
tently failed to equal the brilliant achievement f hemes 
_ hese musicians? ‘To answer these questi ates ee 
= ‘that — the very beginning the icnecate ae ee 
ae such as no other musician in Japan will have a4 
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studying composition. The Japanese at the piano is made to 
play Western music; if he is doing well, he is doing just as a 
Westerner ought to do. That there exists no particular Japa- 
nese way of playing Beethoven, holds good for the sonatas as 
we saw it did for the symphonies ; there is only true Beethoven- 
playing, Beethoven-like Beethoven-playing, or otherwise it is 
better not to play Beethoven at all. 

The Japanese student of composition, too, has to learn 
Western music: Western harmony and counterpoint, Western 
forms of music, and how to write for Western instruments. 
But certainly he must not be made to compose like a Westerner. 
He will have to apply the various methods of Western technique 
in composition to his own—Japanese—idea of music; yet, just 
how to apply them he can learn from nothing but the great 
Western patterns. Tio sweep into unity the distinctly Japanese 
and the distinctly non-Japanese elements of musical composi- 
tion is what the young generation of Japanese composets is 
striving hard to do. Still there are those who are determined 
to presetve all the characteristics of ancient Japanese music, 
while simply transferring it to Western instruments ; evidently 
they have not yet teally approached the essence of the problem. 
Again there are those who ate contenting themselves with mete 
imitation of the music written in Western countries ; they do 
not conttibute to a solution of the problem either. But that 
problem is butning whenever Western harmony is to combine 
with Japanese melody—or in other words, when Japanese 
melody is to be fitted into the Western system of harmony. 
For what is understood by the musical term of harmony, did 
never, nor could it ever, exist in the music of the Orient. To 
add harmony to melody is in itself conttadictory to the tradi- 
tional Japanese conception of music. Then, why should the, 
Japanese composer take the trouble of learning harmony at all ? 
But after having learned it, he is again confronted with the 
puzzle of how to reconcile it with what precisely does not-call 
for any kind of harmony whatever, if it is genuine Japanese 
melody. 
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To clarify so intricate a matter there is no room hete. How- 
ever, this is only one side of the Japanese composet’s ptecatious 
plight. As regards the other side, let us have his Position once 
mote likened to that of the Japanese pianist. Supposing the 
latter is in possession of technical abilities such as would enable 
him to master the difficulties of, say, Beethoven’s “ Appas- 
sionata.” There exist, of course, different ways of interpretin 
this ot that detail, and sometimes there may appeat diteieneee 
of opinion about the fempo, too. But all this would not be 
enough to cause much uneasiness to an eatnest musician and 
still less to one not so much in eatnest. Yet this is nothing as 
compated with the prospective composet’s helplessness in the 
midst of an international world of music wherein all funda- 
mental ideas and notions have been turned topsy-tutvy in the 


to now ; and again, it is mai 
younger generation that has, and will ae Louk 
those problems. But to demo 


so far been able to achieve in 


“Nobutoki; and the oper Oe: 

Rey Sieoas ~2 4 opera ce Yoaké 2° 
Yamada. The 

: = 3 =e Pte of these two composets, each of whom 
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is a mature and experienced artist, are generally recognized as 
those which ate most representative of Japanese composerdom, 
Having been at the head of the composition department of the 
Uyeno Academy for many years, Mr. Nobutoki enjoys the very 
highest respect particularly in the upper strata of the country’s 
musical life, while Mr. Yamada has been intetnationally known 
for more than two decades as the most outstanding figure among 
Japanese composers (and, by the way, among Japanese con- 
ductors, too). Yet it is remembered that likewise large-scale 
symphonic works had been especially written for that solemn 
occasion, and presented to the Japanese nation, by Richard 
Strauss, Ildebrando Pizzetti, Jacques Ibert and Sandor Verress, 
each of these European composets prominently representing 
the musical culture of his country. But the two Japanese works 
we ate speaking of, were precisely not symphonic ones ; and if 
these wotks ate representative of what nowadays Japanese 
composets set out to achieve, then, to be sure, they ate so in 
particular on account of that very fact that they were not to be 
classified as “‘ absolute music” in the Western sense. 

Both in Nobutoki’s cantata and in Yamada’s opera, music 
was employed to subsetve the realization of poetic ideas, and 
to do so through the medium of Japanese words. To all 
appearance, the Japanese composer, producing Western style 
music, is ever at his best when guided by the spirit of his native 
idiom. Not only that ; but it is the true resonance of this idiom, 
ot to be more exact, it is the immanent melody of Japanese 
poetty, wherefrom he seems most likely to detive musical in- 
spitation. Thus the Japanese poet has, so to speak, his say in 
the composet’s work ; moreover, he has it through the medium 
of the Japanese singet’s voice. Probably we were correct in 
supposing that principally there is nowadays but little difference 
between a Japanese and a Westerner playing the piano—and 
this, as we may add, tegardless of whether it is a ““ Yamaha ”” 
ot a ‘*‘ Bluethner”’ played on by this or by that pianist. But 
there will ever remain a primary difference between a Japanese 
and a non-Japanese singer: the difference naturally existing 
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between the voices of this and of that singer. From this we 
comprehend why the human voice has so fat obtained as the 
Japanese composet’s favourite instrument for expressing through 
music his innermost feeling—the human voice, which in his 


very conception can only be a Japanese singet’s voice, for ex- 


pressing through music, be it then Western-style music, genuine 
Japanese feeling. We comptehend why vocal music, inspired 
by Japanese poetry; and with the orchestta’s part limited to that 
of an accompaniment, is what Japanese composers succeed so 
well in producing. And we are satisfied that in the year of 
national celebration the Japanese musical world, striving for 
the re-Japanization of the musical life at large, could not pos- 
sibly have been mote aptly represented than by those two major 
works typifying this vety kind of Japanese Western-style 
music.: ; 

Tf the tetm “Japanese Western-style music,” with the main 
stress laid on the word “ Japanese,” applies to anything, then 
it does so to such a-cappella choral songs as Nobutoki’s “‘ I-ro-ha 

Uta.” Here even the melodical substance is partly of Japanese 
origin, and there remains nothing Western but the addition of 
hatmony, namely, of four-part harmony—that is to say that the 
melodies had to be welded into four-part harmony such as 
could be reproduced by means of the concerted singing of a 
‘mixed choral group. Again, it is irtelevant for our present 
purpose that this kind of singing, highly developed as it is in 


Japan, can only be a matter of Western-style chorus training. - 


Yet, from the wide spread of this type of musical activity there 
tesults a brisk demand for Japanese choral songs ; and certainly 

os _the task of fulfilling that demand is the most appropriate that 
___ ould be presented to the Japanese composer, in order perfectly 
fo: fit the peculiarities both of his natural predisposition and of 

us vittual destination. It stands to reason that. our previous 
.the Japanese singet’s voice would equally apply 
bination of Japanese voices. Even we would 
ese atmosphere could be imagined than 
panese chorus, whenever I-ro-ha-Uta is 
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being sung ; yet; at the same time we do not hesitate to term 
the latter song a classical model in the way of perfectly amal- 
gamating Japanese and Western elements—however “unassum- 
ing and unpretentious the composet’s intention may appear to 
have been. Purity of atmosphere and the most positive absence 
of ptetentiousness, have not these ever proved the noblest 
featutes of Japanese att? 

Now turning from choral songs to the next-neighbouring 
section of musical forms, that consisting of songs written for 
a single voice and the piano, we would however refrain from 
mentioning thé very idea of Japanese atmosphere in connection 
with what could possibly be suggested by the concert-platform 
solo appeatance of a soprano clad in an elegant evening dress, 
not to mention the sight of the grand piano at which sits her 
accompanist. Altogether, the habitual manner of presenting 
programmes of one-part songs in public recitals is so strikingly 
reminiscent of Western customs, is so decidedly Western-style, 
that we cannot help deducing from it some Westernizing effect 
in a teflex fashion, on the Japanese composet— and even, pata- 
doxical as it seems, on the Japanese poem he chooses to make 
a lied of. Be that as it may, yet among the Western forms of 
composition no other has proved so appealing to Japanese 
composers as has that which is denoted by the musical term of 
“lied,” and this for obvious reasons which we need not go the 
length of analyzing. Evidently the Japanese way of feeling and 
of expressing feelings through music is better suited by the 
modest proportions of a lied and its limitation to the essentially 
lytical, than by either the wide proportions of a cantata or the 
dramatic requirements of an opera. One may well say that 
almost the best of what Japanese composets have to say they 

- say with a song. Something inimitable, otiginally Japanese, 
‘a delicate favour'of freshness and chastity is peculiar to these 
vocal melodies so lavishly produced by the Japanese soil 
rather than by individuals, yet eloquently testifying to the Japa- 
nese composet’s ttue vocation. Numerous songs, partly 
modelled after the type of the German lied, have been written 
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by Koscak Yamada in the course of his long career, some of 
them ever being held in greatest favour with Japanese singers 
and music lovers as well. Of more recent time, Kiyoshi Ko- 
matsu, Yasuki Hirai, Motosaku Akiyoshi, Tomojito Ikéno-uchi, 
Saburo Takata ate remembered for having developed the same 
type along distinctly Japanese lines. Still there have been 
more and there are many—too many indeed to have all their 
names recotded here. 

We really do not know of any symphony written by a 
Japanese composer, that would seem worth remembrance. In 
saying so, we have however to admit that composing symphonies 
is certainly the last thing the Japanese composer can as yet be 
expected fully to succeed in. Quite apart from other considera- 
tions, it is safe to say that none can well succeed in writing a 
symphony without an inner necessity to do so. Though we 
would not like to meddle with the Japanese composet’s inner 
necessities ; yet we have to point to the fact, somehow ex- 
planatory of the conditions now prevailing in the musical 
world at large, that in Western countties the production of 
symphonies has shown a steady decline both in quantity and 
quality during the past three decades. Again, taken as a totality 
(as historically they have to be), the great symphonies of the 
Classic and Romantic ages were the crest of an evolution of 
European music extending over centuries. Even though it is 
understood that the Japanese composer had no need to duplicate 
that evolution step by step, it may be proper to conjecture that, 
if it has to appear at all, the stage of symphonies is still far off. 
Concerning the composition of large-scale otchestral works in 
general, the stage through which we ate now actually passing 
may be defined as a preliminary one of groping experiments 
rather than of valid achievements. Noticeable progress has of 
late been witnessed as regards the Japanese composer’s handling 
of the bountiful means provided by a modern orchestra. But 
what is aptly termed orchestration, ought to be but the final 
stage of composition, and really not the most important one ; 
more significant than the application, however efficient, of those 
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means, remains the question as to what they had to be applied 
to. The composet’s problem of how to conceive a piece of 
absolute music arises ; ot in other words, the essential problem 
of musical style. 

It is small wonder that we can see the vast diversity of 
styles, so characteristic of the music of our times, clearly re- 
flected by the picture the world of Japanese composets now 
presents. As for the styles predominantly represented therein, 
we would say that they roughly fall into three classes, each of 
them subdivided into a multitude of varieties, and with no 
distinct line of demarcation to be drawn between them. The 
main principles actually adhered to by the Japanese are those of 
German classicism and romanticism ; those of Italian and French 
impressionism ; and those to be summarized under the heading 
of international modernism. Accordingly there ate three 
categoties of composers—groups or categories rather than 
schools—, the first of which is led by Kiyoshi Nobutoki, to 
whom the strict observance of the rules set up by the great 
classics evidently means something not fat short of a moral 
postulate. A strong leaning to the att of Bach is evinced by 
some younget composers such as Komei Abé, the latter’s 
efforts toward the adaptation of Bach’s contrapuntal style to 
Japanese melody deserving special attention. Again the ten- 
dency, well observable in Europe, of modernizing the ideas of 
early classicism is ably represented by Sabuto Moxoi, while 
some of his pupils show their anxiety to outrun the once modern- 
istic extravaganzas of Schoenberg and Hindemith. 

_ As regards Western impressionism, Koscak Yamada was 
the first Japanese composer to adopt some of its ideas, the 
vetsatility of his musical talent always having prevented him 
from falling into one-sidedness. However, the priority, es- 

pecially in applying impressionistic harmony to Japanese 
melody, is unquestionably to be attributed to the Italian master 
ca Puccini, who faced, and solved for the first time by dint of 
_ impressionistic methods, the problem of harmonizing melodies 
typically Japanese, in his opera, “‘ Madama Butterfly.” That 
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Puccini’s musical Orientalism had some bearing on the style of 
Yamada’s opera, “ Dawn”, was clearly felt. Yet, what our 
term “‘ impressionism ”’ covets; is certainly not confined to a 
certain number of harmonic innovations, however significant ; 
a new departure of musical conception in general was signalized 
by the work of Debussy, who is considered the originator of 
musical impressionism. And probably it is not with a view 
to telieve his harmonic troubles, that many a young Japanese 
composer busies himself with studying, and minutely copying 
the outward appearance presented by the orchesital scores of 
leading composers of the impressionistic school, such as Debussy, 
Ravel, Respighi. Since those masters’ consummate art of 
orchestration, somehow feflective of the impressionistic concept 
of music, seems hardly susceptible of further development, 

scarcely anything is left to their Japanese followers in order to 

distinguish themselves, but the excessive use of percussion in- 

sttuments such as has always been typical of Oriental music. 

Evidently they must not yet be expected to evolve essentially 

few ideas in composition; but none prove so resourceful as 

Shito Fukai, who gave to a number of orchestral pieces pains- 

takingly patterned after well-known French models the name of 
Parodies, thus ptovidently warding off any reproof on the score 

of plagiarism. 

No sttict boundary is understood to sepatate from 
each other the impressionistic and the modetnistic camps of 
Japanese composers. May it just be remembered that the 
Russian Igor Strawinsky, whose work is commonly referred to 
as the very embodiment of ultra-modetnism, was thoroughly 
steeped in French impressionism at the outset of his career. 
Yet by developing his own style along decidedly national lines, 
he became outstandingly representative of a movement started 
in Europe some time after the termination of the first World 
Wat ; one which may be termed musical folklorism. As another 
leader of this movement, international in extent, the Hungarian 
Bela Battok has risen into fame. We understand that this kind 
of musical nationalism, bent on tapping the original sources, 
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and reclaiming the very soil, of the people’s music, is exactly 
what the modern Japanese composer is bound to establish for 
his country, and therefore, that such works as Strawinsky’s 
*Pettouchka”? and “Sacre de Printemps” (which, by the 
way, is still waiting for its first performance in Japan) are 
particularly well suited to serve him as patterns. No doubt, 
they did so to Urato Watanabé whose orchestra suite “ Rustic 
men ” depicts in a realistic manner distinctly reminiscent of the 
style of a Stravinsky ballet the rural life of the uncivilized—yet 
without showing the knack and pluck so characteristic of the 
great Russian musician’s cteative genius. Other works in- 
dicative of similar tendencies are Bunya Koh’s ‘‘ Formosan 
Dance * and Akira Ifukubé’s “ Japanese Rhapsody.” Here, a 
glimpse can be had of a road leading upward to what will be the 
futute tealm of true Japanese music. 

The suite “Rustic Men” brought its composer, then 
twenty-two years old, the high distinction of being awarded the 
Education Ministet’s special prize on the occasion of the Tenth 
Japanese National Music Concours, held in November, 1941, 
from which he emerged as the first-prize winner in the composi- 
tion department. This is just one instance of the encourage- 
ment now liberally given to Japanese composers with a view 
to the general furtherance of their progress. Especially the 
Nippon Ongaku Bunka Kyokai (Japan Musical Culture Society) 
is lending its best efforts to the achievement of this end; even 
its own members are expected to co-operate practically me the 
Cteation of the new Japanese musical art by means of composi- 
tions enhancing the new spirit. Certainly there is no Japanese 
composer but derives inspiration from the spirit now swaying 
the whole country. This is amply borne out, especially by so 
many new patriotic songs and marches calculated to satisfy the 
popular need of musical elevation and edification. Again, the 
number of composers is steadily increasing along with fhe ex- 
pansion of the sphere of their activities. Wheteas up to a few 
years ago the Japanese composer saw but little chance of having 
his labour rewarded by actual concert performances, he would 
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now find it rather difficult to cope with the general demand for 
more and mote new works to be performed—a demand mainly 
ptompted by the idea of bringing home to the public at large 
the very existence of new Japanese music. 

History does not undo itself. The whole of Western music, 
to reiterate it, has been firmly grasped, and is being thoroughly 
made their own, by the Japanese. To possess music is one 
thing ; to be possessed by music is another—or, let us rather 
say that it is almost the same thing. For he who possesses 
music is possessed by music ;Beethoven could not be con- 
quered without conquering his conqueror. That Western 
music ought to be eradicated from the recesses of the Japanese 
soul, we find it hard to imagine. Nor do we see that any 
decisive step toward this end has so far been resolved upon. 
But then, how dispose of the Western music problem? Or 
else, how effectuate the thorough-going te-Japanization of the 
music and musical life of the countty without having solved 
that very problem? This dilemma, and how to find a way out 
of it, may have caused much headache to all those responsible 
for the course to be taken. ‘To be sure, it was not this present 
writer’s head that had to ache about that ; no kind of interference 
with this matter of primarily Japanese concern is contemplated, 
as we hardly need to emphasize. But, whatever the future 
course of music in Japan, it is earnestly hoped that it will be 
such as to enable the Japanese musician to hold his significant 
patt in the world’s music, thus furthering its progress and en- 
hancing its appreciation. This is hoped for the sake of music 
— for the sake of the music of the world, of which the Japanese 


Empire constitutes an integral part. 
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THE MARCH OF GLOBAL WAR 


Although it is not possible to forecast accurately the exact manner 
in which the current global war will come to an end, it is nonetheless 
obvious that the world will experience a revolutionary adjustment in 
the post-bellum period. Already various opinions are being expressed 
in different quarters relative to reformed international intercourse after 
the termination of hostilities. There are some who take a pessmistic 
view of the ultimate fighting power of Japan and Germany. They 
think that Britain and the United States in the long run would be able 
to imperil the position of the Axis set-up. Tothem, it must be pointed 
out that Japan and Germany have not only stabilized defence security 
in theit respective spheres, but also ate replenishing their fighting pow- 
ef to meet the projected Anglo-American offensive onslaughts with 
confidence. The new situation on the eastern front or in the Italian 
sector has not in the least jeopardized the strategy of Germany concern- 
ing the defence of its life-line in Europe. Similarly, the latest develop- 
ment in the Pacific zone does not in any way indicate that Japan is 
confronted with a crisis. 

In trying to follow the march of the present global wat, one 
should not overlook the fact that the position of Japan in greater East 
Asia and of Germany in Axis Europe remains unchanged, in spite of 
a number of Anglo-American gains and the Soviet recovery on the 
eastemn front. As tegards the wat in greater Hast Asia, it can be 
said with emphasis that Japan is not facing an acute defence problem, 
firstly, because of its own military potentiality, and secondly esas 
of the voluntary co-operation of the peoples of this region to shoulder 
the responsibily of joint defence with animated vigour. In Europe 
Germany and its partner-nations through utmost mutual collaboration 
ate tesolved more than ever not to allow the re-infiltration of Anglo- 
American intetvention in theit legitimate affairs. Thus it will be 
observed that unity exists among Japan, Germany and other Axis 
Rations in their war prosecution aims—a unity which has to be taken 
into apptoptiate account to envision the conclusion of hostilities. In 
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conttast, in the ‘‘ democratic”? camp the war prosecution aims of the 
major nations ate different from one another—a factor which will 
have to be considered in right petspective to discuss the future of war 
developments. 

Ordinarily, 2 wat means a trial of strength between the belligerents. 
In the past, all wars were fought by staking the national strength. In 
the current global war, too, each Power has staked its national strength 
to liquidate the emergency in a manner advantageous to it. This is 
nothing uncommon. But the new feature of the conflict is that it has 
assumed the shape of a war of destiny and, hence, each belligerent has 
mobilized its total national strength to prosecute total hostilities. In 
the past, when a war was fought, the total mobilization of the national 
strength was not necessaty. In this sense, the current global war can 
be characterized as an unprecedent armed struggle in the annals of the 
wotld. The conclusion of it will give birth to a momentous change 
in the system of international intercourse. Because it is a wat of 
destiny, each belligerent is executing its programme of construction in 
its acquired sphere of influence along with the total prosecution of 
hostilities. In greater East Asia, the construction pfogramme of 
Japan has already started working and the ideal of co-existence and co- 
ptosperity has become rooted in the entire southern region, including 
the newly independent Burma and the Philippines. This fait accompli 
gives bold hint as to how the war in greater Bast Asia would end. In 
Europe, the construction entetprises of Germany must be recognized 
as results that ate being obtained through successful wat prosecution. 

Lieutenant-General Kohtaro Sakai, an authority on the science of 
wat, classifies wat into three basic types, namely, the speedy decisive 
type, the long-period endurance type and the fighting-constructicn type. 
To carry out the first type, long preparations tn peace time are needed 
with a view to mobilizing the available fighting strength on a quick wat 
footing. The second type is preferred when sufficient preparations are 
not made during peace time. In this case, with the commencement of 
hostilities, steps are taken to attain total wat-preparedness on a long- 
term basis. Consequently, hostilities go on fot a protracted, duration. 
For the putpose of executing the third type, peace time military strength 
is maintained on a wattime scale ; and when hostilities break out, this 
strength is used with lighting speed to occupy sttategic areas and thus 
gain time to effect the total requisitioning of the national fighting 
strength. Simultaneously, in the occupied areas consttuction schemes 
ate put into operation to minimize wartime reactions and convert them 
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into valuable defence units. In the fighting-construction type of war, at 
the first stage the belligerent, having superior ability, moves swiftly 
into a vast sttategic atea and then halts its advance to rehabilitate that 
area as a joint defence bulwark. That is why after the first stage a lull 
follows, duting which intensive preparations are made for the staging 
of a decisive onslaught. 


When the European wat ensued, Britain adopted the long-period 
endurance strategy—a tactics which was duly pursued by the United 
States at the first stage of the war in greater Hast Asia. Japan and 
Germany, in prosecuting hostilities in their respective spheres, adopted 
the fighting-construction technique with the object of stabilizing their 
long-term defence security. Now that Britain and the United States 
ate gradually discarding their long-petiod endurance strategy, it can be 
said that the global conflict is about to assume the complexion of a 
shott-tetm fighting-construction war. In other words, the hostilities 
in gteater East Asia and also in Europe are now approaching a 
decisive stage. The outcome of such a decisive stage is dependent on 
the production ability of the belligerent Powers. This accounts for 
the reason why a war of production is now going on. The ultimate 
tesult of the Axis-‘‘ Democracy ” hostilities is closely related to the 
success to be achieved in the war of production. Meanwhile, it must 
be borne in mind that Britain and America, as well as Japan and Ger- 
many, ate stepping up armament production, patticularly aircraft, to 
hasten the conclusion of hostilities. Since Germany is absolutely 
prepated to resist stubbornly with telling effect an Anglo-American 
offensive in Europe, one can imagine what fate awaits the “demo- 
cratic” forces if they attempt to attack the Reich European fortress. 
Likewise, Japan is ready in greater East Asia to mect all Anglo-Amet- 
ican offensive moves. 

The development of air power has outmoded trench warfare and 
at the same time, tevolutionized the technique of land and foal 
fighting. A belligerent nation, as long as it maintains ait supremacy. 
can effectively checkmate the execution of the offensive strategy of its 
“Opponent. It is apparent that air operations have a Significant bearing 

on the movements of land and sea fotces. Without the protection of 
aircraft, no gtound or naval units can possibly accomplish their assign- 
— Also for the maintenance of supply routes, the assistance of 
aitplanes is of imperative necessity. A warplane can be constructed 
im a much shorter time than a warship. In point of destructive ef- 
single torpedo-plane has the power to send to 
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the bottom a battleship. In recognition of this destructive efficiency, 
all the belligerents are now accelerating their aitcraft production. The 
supreme importance that is being attached to aerial operations sug- 
gests that in the future air battles and bombardments would exercise 
far-reaching effects on the march of the global war. Already air 
transports are being used to augment supply efficiency and secutity. 
By means of ait communication, the foremost batile lines are being 
supplied with war materials and even troops. It is evident that air 
suptemacy will play a predominant dle in the conclusion of hostilities. 
In consequence, the war of production, which in the final analysis 
concerns aircraft production, is of ptime importance to the belligerent 
Powers. In this connection, note should be taken of the fact that the 
destruction of a number of aitplanes does not mean a reduction in air 
power, for the destroyed machines could be easily replaced by new ones. 
Only when aircraft factoties are demolished side by side with the 
destruction of combat machines and bombers, then it can be said that 
air power has been thoroughly reduced. 

Following the outbreak of the Pacific war, Japan within a surpris- 
ingly short time established its supremacy in greater Hast Asia, and 
Britain and Ametica gave effect to a wat of production to bolster their 
fighting power. In the spring of 1943, by which time the United 
States had sufficiently geared up its armament output, an Anglo- 
American-Austtalian forwatd move was made against the outer fringe 
of Japan’s defence line in the southwestern Pacific. All this while 
Japan had to execute schemes for replenishing its fighting stren gth, as 
well as for utilizing the material resoutces of the south for building a 
total wat structure. As a result, by the spring of 1943 it succeeded 
in supplementing the fighting strength that was reduced at the fitst 
stage of the war, and thereafter planned the construction of a total war 
fabric with aitcraft production as the salient feature. Although such 
a fabric has been completed, it is still expanding its war production to 
insure decisive defence security. For that teason, it is for the time 
being pursuing a weat and tear tactics against the positional offensives 
of the MacArthur command in the southwestern Pacific. In Evtope, 
owing to the new situation in Italy following the termination of the 
North Aftican campaign and the recovery made by the Red Atmy, 
Germany adopted the strategy of elastic defence to reinforce its total 
wat machine. At present, it is adhering to the same strategy, for it is 
waiting to demonstrate its mettle when the anticipated Anglo- 
American invasion of Europe gets under way. These strategies of 
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Japan and Germany are directed toward facilitating the conclusion of 
hostilities in their favour. 
The war in greater East Asia has broken out, because the Anglo- 
American nations declined to reconsider their policy of dominating 
East Asia and thereby render insecure the position of Japan. Though 
an earlier cessation of hostilities in Europe does not signify the end of 
wat in greater East Asia, it is nevertheless true that the wat in this part 
of the Orient is linked to the global war. Japan is now engaged ina 
life and death struggle to protect its self-existence, as well as organize 
a gteater Hast Asia sphere to put a definite stop to outside politico- 
economic control. Its desire to construct a greater Hast Asia sphere 
is natural and just, for it is endeavouring to liberate the region once 
and for all from alien domination and thus safeguard its existence. A 
liberated greater East Asia will not only be of benefit to Japan, but 
also to China, the southern countries and the world. ‘The Anglo- 
American nations ate bent upon re-initiating hostilities in greater East 
Asia to make the southern countries again their political and economic 
pawns and dominate Japan and China, Neither geogtaphically nor 
politically nor economically the sphere of greater East Asia constitutes 
their life-line, and yet they are unwilling to surrendet theit ambition 
of controlling it. Such an attitude on their part smacks of undesirable 
powet-imperialism. Japan, the southern countries and new China, 
having experienced the domineering complex of the Anglo-Ametican 
power-impetialism, are now more than determined to fight this wat 
to the bitter end for common security and libetty. So far as the 
political watfare is concerned, greater East Asia has already emerged 
victotious. The thing that remains to be done is to conclude 
_ Successfully the actual fighting in order to sustain the political 
victory. 
= = attacking the sphere of greater East Asia, the Anglo-American 
gh command has formulated a two-front strategy. The MacArthur 
command in the southwestern Pacific has been entrusted with the task 
of fecaptuting supremacy in the Pacific sector; whereas the newly 
installed Mountbatten command in India has been assigned the duty 
_ Of reoccupying Burma. The only way open for Japan to reduce the 
es fighting potentiality of these two commands is to strike at theit weak 
_ and vital points. The weak point in the Anglo-American offensive 
a Soon is India, while the vital point is Australia. If the London- 
is See : avout of greater Hast Asia would be 
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more than assured. Once Britain and the United States lose theit 
control over India and Australia, they will be in no position whatso- 
evet to conduct offensive operations against greater Hast Asia, beyond 
the staging of guerilla naval and cartiet-based air attacks. Finally, 
they will have to give up their military venture, and thus greater East 
Asia, India and Australia would become permanently free ftom outside 
domination. The Anglo-American nations, however, ate determined 
to maintain their sway in India and Australia. One aim of the pro- 
jected offensive to be launched by the Mountbatten command against 
Burma is to keep India as isolated as possible from the Oriental harmony 
movement that has matured in greater East Asia. The MacArthur 
command is now conducting island-to-island offensives in the south- 
western Pacific to deny Australia the right to exercise its self-deter- 
mination. 

No explanation is required to state that India and Austtalia form 
the principal Anglo-American offensive bases to strike at the defence 
ring of Japan. In both countties wat industries are operating at full 
blast. Whereas in Australia the people are co-operating with Anglo- 
American wat effotts, in India the nationalists are vehemently agitat- 
ing to secure the political independence of theit country—an agitation 
which is hampering the execution of Anglo-American wat effotts. 
The establishment of the Provisional Government of Free India, which 
has been tecognized by Japan, the independent countries of greater 
East Asia, Germany and other Axis nations, has added a significant 
impetus to the regaining of political liberty by India. Japan has more 
than once pledged to give India all possible assistance to enable it to 
secure political emancipation. , At present, it 1s extending evety aid 
to the Provisional Government to facilitate the advance of the Indian 
National Army into India. In addition, it is conducting ait taids on 
military establishments to reduce the Anglo-American fighting power. 
Insofat as Australia is concerned, it is essential for Japan to cause the 
eclipse of Anglo-American influence there for safeguarding the de- 
fence of greater East Asia. It has no desire to encroach upon the 
sovereign rights of Australia ; it only wishes to destroy the Anglo- 
American wat machine and then leave Australia to the Australians. 
The question is whether Japan can reinforce its war structure to such 
an extent that it will be able to destroy the Anglo-American military 
set-ups in India and Australia. It is not possikle to answer the ques- 
tion at this stage, when the war of production is going on to pfe- 
pare for the waging of eventual decisive hostilities. 
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By enforcing total national mobilization, Japan is expanding its 
wart production to meet all the offensive and defensive contingencies 
Knowing fully well the strategic importance of the southwestern 
Pacific atea and Burma, it is gearing up a powerful war machinery 
which would serve the putpose of conducting decisive engagements 
Moreover, to intensify widespread aerial operations, it has executed 
an aitplane production scheme. When the ait power of Japan teaches 
the planned limit, it will immediately switch from defensive to offen- 
sive warfare. The present comparative inactivity in most of the war 
sectors in greater Hast Asia implies that hostilities in this part of the 
world is neating the final stage. In Europe, the hostilities that ate 
taging on the eastern front and in the Italian sectors predict the coming 
of a decisive turning-point in war prosecution. While Britain and 
America ate tushing preperations to open a second front somewhere 
in the mainland, Germany, by relying confidence on its Ruropean 
fortress, is expectantly looking for such a move to unleash the final 
onslaught. Thus the global war is on the match towatd its goal, and 
all the belligerents are conscious of this fact. Therefore. it has become 
possible to visualize that the days of positive settlement ate not far 
off. This global conflict, being a total war of destiny, is ordained to 
be fought to the finish ; and when it is finished, the world is bound to 
witness a readjusted order. 


—Shinzo Ohno (The Gaiko Jiho, December 15, 1943)4 


CHINA’S EAST ASIATIC MISSION 


With the outbreak of the China affair, the necessity of realizin 
durable Sino-Japanese understanding was increasingly felt; but A 
concrete result was achieved until the formation of he new Nankin 
Government. This new development was resented by Britain and ee 
United States, which nations immediately began putting into execution 
a series of measures aimed at delaying the restoration of Stig faranisée 
Betce. Ultimately, they severed economic telations with Japan with 
a to tendering Precarious its self-existence. In the meantime 
a4 eee were augmented to give notice to Tokyo that 
— London ashington would not hesitate to resort to arm in- 
: = Se East Asiatic policy. Subsequently, they turned aoa the 
es tory proposal of Japan in order to make it submit to their 
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policy of interference in East Asiatic affairs. As a result, the greater 
Hast Asia wat broke out and Japan shouldered the task of accomplish- 
ing East Asiatic homogeneity. ‘Therefore, the greater East Asia wat 
commenced as the final phase of terminating the China affair and end- 
ing Anglo-American intervention in the conduct of life in East Asia. 

The establishment of the new Nanking Government denoted that 
a large section of the Chinese people have become thoroughly conscious 
of conttibuting their share to the attainment of lasting East Asiatic 
hatmony. This consciousness gained momentum when Nanking 
declared war on Britain and the United States on January 9, 1943. 
It immediately set about streamlining Sino-Japanese relations as a 
means to play its legitimate réle in the organization of a new order in 
East Asia. ‘Thus new China awakened to its East Asiatic mission, and 
Japan readily agreed to revise fundamentally its policy towatd the 
continent. As a fitst step, Japan not only announced its decision to 
suttender the concessional and extra-territorial rights to Nanking, but 
also contracted with it a common war prosecution pact. 

The Nanking Government’s entrance into the gteater East Asia 
war on the side of Japan on its own initiative motivated the conclusion 
of fresh arrangements to enable China to resume its rightful sovereign 
status. Consequently, on March 30, 1943, the Japanese Government 
restored to China the Legation Quarters in Peking, eight Japanese 
concessions and the international settlements at Amoy and Kulangsu ; 
and then on August 1 retutned the international settlement at Shanghai. 
Moteover, it relinquished extra-tetritoriality in China, starting with the 
abolition of the right of taxation. At the same time, the policy of 
gradually transferring enemy property and factories held in the custody 
of the Japanese Army to the Nanking Government was given effect 
to. For the purpose of rehabilitating continental economy, the restric- ~ 
tion on the movement of goods in central China was mitigated and 
the new issue of the Japanese military scrip stopped. In addition, finan- 
cial and economic aids were extended. Through such epochal measures, 
ground was paved for initiating a definite readjustment in Sino-Japa- 
nese relations—a readjustment which took place on October 30, when 
a Sino-Japanese Alliance Pact was signed. In the protocol annexed 
to the pact, Japan undertook to withdraw its armed forces from China 
after the return of general peace and declared the renunciation of the 
right of stationing troops as stipulated under the terms of previous 
treaties. ; 

There is no doubt that the yeat 1943 ushered in a new era in the 
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history of China. The Nanking Government not only got tid of the 
unequal accords with which the continent had been burdened, but also 
took the lead in placing the sovereign stride of China on a petmanent 
scale. The Sino-Japanese Alliance Pact provides for the respect of each 
othet’s sovereignty and tettitory, as well as the maintenance of good- 
neighbourliness. These provisions cleatly manifest the goodwill of 
Japan towatd China. It would be utterly fallacious to think that Japan 
is harbouring the intention of dominating the continent. ‘The vety 
fact that the Nanking Government has self-consciously understood the 
friendly and good intention of Japan is sufficient evidence of the 
latter’s desire to remain true to the ideal of co-existence and co-pros- 
petity. Itis indisputable that it is not Chungking but Nanking which 
is fulfilling the East Asiatic mission of China by reciprocating inter- 
dependence with Japan. The essential part of China’s East Asiatic 
mission is to bring about endurable cordial relations with Japan 

This task has been substantially realized by Nanking, the teality of 
which is glaringly prominent in the conclusion of the Sino 
Alliance Pact. It is deplorable that Chungking, being dominated by 
Britain and the United States, fails to see the obvious teality in 


clear light. 


: That the people of China ate not deficient in creative power, and 

: at a continent has always been culturally progtessive are admitted 

y all concerned. In the advancement of world civilization, China has 
contributed appreciably through its numerous inventions and dis- 

, erence. as well as through its splendid spiritual enlightenment. In 
the ftemote past, while its sages and scholars propounded sublime 
planned art of 
Then again 
2 ducing silk. 
fabric, paper, magnet, gunpowder, porcelain and other articles ah 


_ philosophical doctrines, its strategi 
‘al doctrines, gists evolved a well- 
warfare which is still being studied in interested quatters. 
China developed a wonderful technical culture by pto 


were later on absorbed by the countries of the West 
epieuets historical background gives the verdict that Chi 
imes can with confidence resume its traditional tdle o 


understanding has enlivened this confidence, 
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_ €ngdged in the work of continental rebirth, firstly, to fulfil a ae 


Mission, gad secondly, to recapture its rightful international 
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has recognized that, by reciprocating common existence and prosperity 
with Japan, it must perform its duty in respect of the defence of East 
Asia and the promotion of regional solidarity, so that this part of the 
Orient, having the Sino-Japanese alliance as the basic root, would be 
able to offer its due service to the stability of international fellowship 
and culture. From the geopolitical standpoint, it is clear that without 
the co-operation and assistance of China it is not possible to maintain 
the defence and secutity of Hast Asia. If it becomes a strong nation 
and can utilize its manpower and economic resources to the fullest 
extent and simultaneously adheres to the ideal of Sino-Japanese co- 
existence and co-prospetity, the fulfilment of its East Asiatic mission, 
patticularly in regard to the defence and security of East Asia, would be 
more than assured. The Nanking Government, with the sincere 
support of Japan, is moving toward this end. Although many dif- 
ficulties and problems remain yet to be solved, such as, for instance, 
the separation of Chungking from the Anglo-Ametican camp and 
the suppression of Communism, there is no teason why China, since it 
has obtained the vigorous partnership of Japan, should not be able 
to succeed in its objective in due course of time. 

The economic position of the continent affords it all the required 
opportunities to carry into effect its East Asiatic mission. It has the 
largest labour population the world. If it can systematically utilize 
its labout, it will be able to increase its industrial and agricultural 
products to such an extent that it will not only be self-sufficient in 
supplies, but also will have a large sutplts which could be distributed 
to the matkets of East Asia and other spheres. Concurrently, by 
intensive exploitation, it can supply East Asia and other spheres with 
many needful raw materials: In other wotds, if China can deyelop all 
its resources and can energize its industtial and agricultural fabrics, it 
will encounter no difficulty in actualizing its Hast Asiatic mission. The 
economic question is as important as the political one. Both ate so 
inter-related that one cannot be solved without the settlement of the 
other. Along with political rehabilitation, economic reconstruction 
should be undertaken. It is gratifying to note that the Nanking Gov- 
ernment is following such a method. At this juncture, when hostilities 
are going on, it would be too much to expect comprehensive political 
and economic strides ; yet it is certainly noteworthy that new China has 
already established reformed political and economic structures, which 
are destined to receive encouraging vitality after the return of normalcy. 

- The most obvious obstacle that stands against China’s path of pro- 
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gress is national disunity. While Nanking is endeavouring to unify the 
country, Chungking and Yen-an, in order to prosecute their anti- 
Japanese policies, are impeding the regeneration of China as one of the 
outstanding conttibutive factors in the attainment of East Asiatic 
solidarity. Aside ftom political causes, the lack of proper communica- 
tion facilities is proving a hindrance to the emergence of unity on the 
continent. Due to limited communication facilities, inter-region 
mobility has not developed in China, with the result that the people of 
one region are living somewhat isolated from those of another area, 
It is essential that steps should be implemented to construct a nation- 
wide network of railways and roads, because such efficient communica- 
tion facilities will bring about closer intercourse between the people 
of different areas—an intercoutse which would automatically stimulate 
the evagination of national unity. From the economic viewpoint, 
improved communications will make easy the exploitation of natural 
resources. It is quite plain that, for attaining national unity and also 
economic prosperity, widespread consttuction of communication links, 
especially railways, is of urgent necessity. 

The existing railway system in China is not at all satisfactory. 
Although most of the railways run from south to north, there is no 
direct connection with the Indo-China peninsula. The railways that 
tun westward are the Lunghai and Peking-Paotow lines. It is desira- 
ble that a tail connection with the Indo-China peninsula should be 
established: It would also be a good thing if the Lungahi and Peking- 
Paotow lines could be extended as fat as the Pamir plateau and Outer 
Mongolia. Furthermote, the railway network in central China should 
be pushed as far as the extreme northwest and southwest regions. 
Along with such tail developments, construction of new toads should 
be undertaken to have inter-region overland links. As for improving 
water communication facilities, more riverine stations should be opened 
along the Yangtze and other rivers, as well as trading ports in the im- 
portant centres of north, central and south China. Among the major 
ports the first place is generally given to Shanghai. In the past, one- 
thitd of China’s foreign trade and one-fifth of domestic trade used to 
be concentrated in Shanghai; but now on account of wat this port is 
‘comparatively inactive. After Shanghai comes Canton. Both these 

3 two ports, being situated at the mouth of vast hinterlands, are of greatest 
. _ *mportance to China’s internal and external trade. Then there are 
_ other ports, such as Tientsin and Tsingtao. If China can construct 


: age hinterland ports and connect them with the existing major ~ 
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harbours on the seaboard, it will not feel handicapped in transporting 
its merchandise and material resoutces to the major ports for export 
and, at the same time, will be able to dispatch expeditiously many 
needful imported articles to the hinterland areas direct from the major 
ports. 

It would not be itrational to assert that in the absence of wide- 
spread improvements in road, rail and water communications it would 
be well-nigh impossible for China to fulfil its East Asiatic mission. 
The maintenance of a highly efficient communication network is a 
pterequisite to the political and economic regeneration of the continent. 
The Nanking: Government with the aid of Japan has already made a 
start to rehabilitate communication facilities wherever possible, it- 
respective of wartime conditions. The current joint endeayouts of 
Tokyo and Nanking ditected toward economic reconstruction and 
improvement of communication facilities are beyond doubt steps 
forwatd in the right direction. Chungking, which is now speeding 
up the opening of mote toads in southwestern China, is doing so not 
for the purpose of enabling China to display its East Asiatic rdle, but 
with the object of having militaty transportation and communication 
routes mainly to delay the fruition of normal Sino-Japanese cordiality. 
It is because of the mistaken attitude of Chungking that China’s pro- 
gtess as the bulwark of East Asia is being realized in slow, gradual 
stages. .No matter how much Chungking may cfiticize, the fact re- 
mains that the conclusion of the Sino-Japanese Alliance Pact has 
eloquently illustrated that Japan wishes to live in peace and amity with 
China, that mutual collaboration is absolutely necessary to maintain 
the security and stability of Hast Asia, and that all those causes which 


: prompted the leaders of China to be apprehensive of Japan have been 


irrevocably removed. The fundamental revision in the China policy 
of Japan attests to its sincerity The Nanking Government, having 
been convinced of Japan’s sincerity, is now going ahead with the work 
of making China the tower of strength and secutity of Hast Asia. 
The contention of Chungking that Japan is bent upon dominating 
China does not hold water in face of the latest adjustment in Sino-Japa- 
nese relations as revealed in the Alliance Pact. Itis because of Japan’s 
positive efforts that China has dispensed with the unequal treaties and 
has assumed full control over its territories, taxation right and finance. 
It is also because of Japan’s definite economic and industrial assistance 
that new China is steadily recovering from undue wartime abnormalcy 
and executing developmental projects. The most important point to 
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be remembered is that Japan is now engaged in a titanic struggle with 
Britain and the United States to protect its sovereign existence and also 
that of China. The objectve of the greater East Asia wat is two-fold: 
first, to settle the China affair and thus harmonize Sino-Japanese under- 
standing on a permanent scale; and second, to assist China and the 
southern countries to play theit respective parts ininsuring the defence 
security and ptospetity of East Asia. There is nothing in this object- 
ive which can be consttued as Japanese ambition to dominate China, 
The southern countries and new China having perceived in it the 
manifestation of the ideal of co-existence and co-prosperity have now 
formed a joint front with Japan to safeguard their own sovereign 
Status and work unitedly for the durable evolution of East Asiatic 
homogeneity. The credit for the East Asiatic consciousness that has 
atisen in new China should be given to the leadets of the Nanking 
Government, particularly to President Wang Ching-wei. The rise of 
Bast Asiatic consciousness signifies that China is forging ahead to fulfil 
its legitimate mission in this part of the Orient, regardless of the diffi- 
culties and limitations that remain yet to be overcome. 
—Katsumi Moriya (The Nippon Hyoron, January, 1944) 


RECOVERY OF THE RED ARMY 


On July 5, 1943, the Soviet forces commenced large-scale offensive 
operations all along the eastern front. Noting the ageressive tendency 
of the Red Army, the Reich command adopted the tactics of elastic 
comptession of lines and began to reorganize its positions extending 

- from Leningrad in the north to the Azov Sea in the south. It gave 
effect to such a tactics mainly for the reason of deciminating the fighting 
power of the Red Army by deliveting quick destructive blows before 
tetiting from a position. On the other hand, the Soviet fotces, though 
they suffered high losses in cattying out their counter-attacks, went on 
hammering at German lines to move as far west as possible. Thus 
the Soviet summer offensive got under way, and continued without 
a let-up in the autumn. Faced with the determined Soviet onslaughts, 

_ the Reich forces shortened their defence pockets at the expense of 
minimum casualties. Consequently, no appalling deterioration in the 
German military strength was witnessed: 


oe = At the first phase of the Reich-Soviet war, the German forces 


- a x Katsumi Moriya is professor at Keijo Imperial University. 
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advanced so swiftly that the Red Army had no other option but to fall 
back upon its second line of defence with a view to protecting the 
Leningrad, Moscow and Stalingrad sectors. By the time the German 
fotces initiated the Stalingrad battle, the Red Army had not only 
managed to halt the Reich drive toward Moscow, but also had stalemat- 
ed the pressure of hostilities in the Leningrad sector. For the purpose 
of defending Stalingrad, the Soviet forces made a resolute stand and 
ulttmately succeeded in ovetpoweting the attacking German troops. 
The success gained in Stalingrad enhanced the fighting confidence of 
the Red Army, and it became apparent that sooner or later it will 
launch counter-attacks against Reich positions. That is why not long 
after the conclusion of the Stalingrad battle preliminary Soviet offen- 
sives got under way. 

Until the display given by the Red Army in Stalingrad, observers 
wete inclined to think that the resistance capacity of the Soviet Union 
was fast crumbling ; but thereafter they began to give hints that the 
Red Atmy was preparing to open widespread counter-attacks. That 
they were tight in their predictions was seen when the Soviet forces 
started the so-called winter offensive. This was followed by the sum- 
met offensive in 1943, by which time the Red Army had recouped its 
ageressive initiative to a btoad degree. Since then it has been con- 
ducting vigorous forwatd operations, with the result that Germany has 
been obliged to adhete to its elastic compression movements. The 
importance of the Soviet recovery cannot be brushed aside. It has a 
vital bearing on the future trend of hostilities on the eastern front. 
The Red Army is now making desperate attempts to penetrate deep 
into Poland on one side and into Rumania on the other. 

The outer defence zone of Germany on the eastetn front is the 
Dnieper bend area. The Dnieper River is sevetal hundred metres 
wide in the neighbourhood of Kiev and its lowet bend area is about a 
thousand metres wide. No sooner had the Soyiet summer offensive 
assumed a high-power aggressive character than the German forces 
deployed to the Dnieper line to slow down its #empo and exact as heavy 
a punishment as possible. In spite of the repeated mass attacks of the 
Soviet forces, the Reich troops maintained their positions. In con- 
sequence, what can be called a shuttlecock warfare developed and 
many positions in the Dnieper bend atea changed hands frequently. 
The Red Army took a much longer time than anticipated to reoccupy 
Kiev and thus pierce the German Dnieper line. Even the occupa- 
tion of Kiev, caused no change in German strategy, for the Reich 
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forces continued to give hot battles to the advancing Soviet ttoops 
which at times were hurled back from theit newly captuted points, 
In step with the westward advance, the Red Army carried out a break- 
through operation directed towatd Crimea and finally succeeded in 
teaching the northern part of that area. 

The current gains of the Soviet forces do not in any way indicate 
that the German command is confronted with a military crisis on the 
eastern front. In a total war, mere reoccupation of a number of 
strategic points does not mean that the aggressive patty is marching on 
the toad of ultimate victory; sttictly speaking, it signifies that the 
aggtessive patty is conducting tenacious operations to improve the 
Security of its defence zone. If the Soviet gains are analyzed in this 
light, it will be noticed that the Red Army is prosecuting desperate 
watfare to revamp its defensive set-up on an expanded scale. On the 
other hand, Germany is cartying out clastic compression movements 
to prepare the ground for launching decisive hostilities at an opportune 
moment. It is obvious that the Soviet recovery either on the Ukranian 
front of in the Crimean sector has not imperilled the strategy of the 
Reich Wehrmacht insofar as the conduct of future offensives is con- 
cerned. It may be added that Germany has enforced a new mobiliza- 
tion plan to increase the output of armaments, as well as to have more 
men under arms to meet the futute contingencies on the eastern front 
While Soviet Russia, at present, is engaged in an all-out war, the Third 
Reich is maintaining a realistic defensive attitude with the Sininate ob- 
ject of dealing a knock-out blow to the Red Army at a later date, b 
which time the latter is expected to wear down its offensive 8 
The Soviet forces cannot all the time keep up their current Slated of 
aggressive attack ; a time will come when they will feel enfeebled due 
to constant weat and tear. That would be the time for G. 
change to offensive from defensive. epee 
‘ Premier Stalin is demanding the early formation of oad front 
eas because he wants Germany’s attention to be diverted else- 
= ete before the Red Army begins to feel the strain of relentless 
s unter-thrusts. He is calculating that if Britain and the United 

a tates can conttive to reopen hostilities in other sectors of 
Germany will be compelled to withdraw a sizabl ae 

ae ; able number of divisions 

_ #tomthe eastern front to meet that contingency, and th i 

: would come to the Red Army for staging a fall disuse Gu ak 
It tust be noted that Germany has adopted the ela ae oes 
ee ele oaccive we aon clastic compression 
Gian € its fighting power, and that it is hold- 
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ing in reserve a sufficient force and also organizing new divisions to be 
used against the Red Army in the future. Ifand when a second front 
is opened, it will be able to meet that development by telying on its 
European fortress and the forces which have been assigned to its 
defence ; it will not have to requisition the setvices of the reserves 
eatmarked for use on the eastern front. In consideration of this 
well-thought-out plan, it must be said that the tecovery of the Red 
Army does not cast any definite ray on the ultimate outcome of the 
Reich-Soviet wat. 

The termination of the North African campaign and the capitula- 
tion of the Badoglio régime necessitated a revision of strategy on the 
part of Germany. At many points of the eastern front it had to rush 
its own teinforcements to replace the Italian contingents. It can be 
conjectured that, while carrying out such teplacements, gaps wefe 
left open hete and there at the Dnieper line ; and before such gaps 
could be sealed off, the Soviet forces passed through them. This is 
how the Red Army managéd to dent the German Dnieper defence line 
and matched as far as Kiev. Immediately, Germany dispatched fresh 
units to the Kiev sector and after embittered engagements drove back 
the Soviet forces to a point about seventy kilometres west of Kiev. 
Then began a bi-dimensional offensive and defensive war and the 
Reich forces, after exacting heavy losses, conceded a number of local 
points to the Red Army. In the meantime, those Soviet contingents 
which had moved into Kerch in the Crimean peninsula were trounced 
so severely that additional reinforcements were sent to maintain the 
bridgeheads. In this way a fierce seesaw battle ensued all along the 
Dnieper line and the Reich forces statted shortening their main defence 
ting. 
In the middle of December last, in concett with the counter-attack 
in the south of Kiev, the Soviet forces concentrated fourteen divisions 
of infantry, two tank corps and one division of artillery at Nevel, 
about 450 kilometres south of Leningrad, and launched offensives 
against German positions in that sector. These Soviet inroads have 
prompted Germany to execute an elastic readjustment aimed at vitaliz- 
ing the resistance capacity of its rear key points. A Soviet break- 
through in the Nevel sector would jeopatdize the security of Lithuania 
and Latvia, invite hostilities to the Baltic coast and intercept Germany’s 
line of sea contact with Finland. The clastic readjustment that has 
been carried out by the Reich command reflects its determination to 
keep the key points in this atea in its hands. The situation in the 
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Leningrad atea, despite the repeated Soviet endeavours to drive a 
wedge, remains more or less unchanged. In this sector, the Red 
Army has not made any notable tecovety, for the German units there 
cannot afford to execute a condensation movement, especially when 
the security of Baltic defence and Finland’s co-ordinated tesistance 
Capacity are dependent on bottling up the Soviet offensive activity in 
the Leningrad area. Perhaps this accounts for the fact why the Red 
Army has shifted its counter-attack tactics to the Nevel sector. 

_ The recovery of the Red Army along the 2,000-kilometre front 
zigzageing from Leningrad to Crimea has ptoduced results which are 
eae looked upon by certain quarters as’ military disadvantages to 

: tmany. An Opinion of this nature cannot but be tegatded as 
premature, particularly when no decisive turn has yet taken place in the 
Reich-Soviet war. It would be better to tecognize the Soviet gains 


plished results, it would be a case of indulging in short-sightedness if 
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wa ed that even Soviet Russia in the midst of its i 
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how difficult it would be for them to attack the European fortress of 
Germany. Their “‘ carpet-bombing” operations against the Thitd 
Reich and its European allies cannot impair the efficient movement of 
the Wehrmacht. ‘These aerial sorties are strengthening the determina- 
tion of the German people to engage in decisive hostilities with Britain 
and America. In face of this Reich preparedness against an European 
invasion, it is appatent that the German military strength on the eastern 
front would not be split up if and when the Eisenhower command 
starts on its anticipated adventure. This being the correct reading of 
the situation, it may be said that the recovery of the Red Army is still 
positional in character. It may be challenged at any time by the Ger- 
man forces, which are now reorganizing their lines with the set putpose 
of precipitating decisive hostilities on the eastern front. 
—Yahei Ohba (The Jikyoku Zasshi, Januaty, 1944)* 


5 
I Yahei Ohba, major-general (retired), is military correspondent of the Mainichi 
Shimbun. : : 
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DAI ToH-A SENSOH TO SHISOH-SEN (GREATER EAST ASIA 
WAR AND THOUGHT WARFARE). By Mitsuji Takéda. The 
Shukan Sang yo-sha, Tokyo. pp. 307. 1.88 yen. 


For the putpose of undermining the motale of an opposing 
belligerent, the most indispensable weapon is thought warfare. In the 


last world conflagration, the effect of thought warfare was seen in the | 


mannet in which the armistice was signed. In the present Axis-“‘Demo- 
cracy ” armed conflict, each belligerent is conducting a vigorous wat 
of thought side by side with the prosecution of hostilities. It has 
become abundantly clear to each side that thought warfare cannot be 
vehemently waged by relying on unproductive reasonings and abstract 
principles ; it has to be prosecuted by taking due account of realism 
and accomplished facts. In conducting the war in greater East Asia, 
Japan is not in the least attaching secondary consideration to the main- 
tenance of a powerful thought war structure. Its propaganda machine 
its operating at full swing to counter-blast the Anglo-American word 
campaign. Lieutenant-Colonel Takéda, author of this book, tackles 
the question of thought warfare from every conceivable angle. He is 
a member of the press corps of the War Ministry. 


The entire subject has been discussed in the form of questions | 


and answers for the teady understanding of the readers. All the 
matters and points that can be used by Britain and the United States 
against Japan have been reproduced, and the replies given to them are 
so clear and precise that one cannot but be imptessed with them. 
In one sense the volume may be regarded as Japan’s rebuttal to the 
Anglo-American thought war and, on the other, it may be taken as an 
exposition of the justness of Japan’s war objectives and the unreason- 
ableness of the war aims of Britain and the United States. For the 
_ Successful prosecuction of the greater Hast Asia war, Japan is advised 

on guard against the ctopping up of individualistic notions and 
c ideas, because they are the very channels through whith 

ican nations hope to sttike at the national morale. _ 
et, the significance of thought warfare is explained and 
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mention is made of its indispensableness to wat prosecution. It is 
recapitulated that Germay was defeated in the last World War mainly 
on account of its inability to countermand the Anglo-American 
thought war. Therefore, Japan is asked to be always prepared to 
expose promptly the hollowness of the utterances of London and 
Washington. The writer says that the Japan should keep on repeating 
that its war aims are endorsed by the principles of humanity and 
moral order, and that it is fighting, as stated in the Imperial Rescript 
on wat declaration, for protecting its “‘ self-existence and self-defence.” 
Also it must be disclosed cogently that the self-existence and self- 
defence of Japan cannot be maintained by tetiting within its island 
frontiers, but by stabilizing peace and inter-country understanding in 
the sphere of East Asia. Japan’s destiny being linked to that of East 
Asia, it is quite fitting that it should manifest its sincerity to help the 
countties of that sphere to be freed permanently from outside control. 
The fundamental aim of the greater East Asia war is to realize co- 
existence and co-ptospetity and develop hatmonious and non-im- 
perialistic relations among all the countries of the sphere. If there is 
no stability in East Asia, there can be no guarantee to the self-existence 
and self-defence of Japan. 2 

The policy of Chungking is flayed as utterly inimical to the peace 
and tranquillity in China, for it is engaged in a manceuvte to permit 
the tetention of Anglo-American control over the affairs of the 
continent. If China remains unfriendly, Japan cannot expect to enjoy 
enduring peace. Chungking is now collaborating with Britain and, 
the United States to keep China and Japan apart and thus imperil the 
existence of both countries. Japan is waging the greater East Asia 
war to protect its self-existence and also of China. The new Nanking 
Government by its own volition has come to understand this fact. 
It has entered into a state of war with Britain and the United States on 


its own accord to contribute its might to the common struggle. More- 
s not only it has restored complete 


over, by means of new attangementi ored 
soveteignty to China, but has eliminated every contention in respect 


of the so-called Japanese menace, too. The new readjustment that 
has taken place between Tokyo and Nanking has antiquated China’s 
past gtievances against Japan. Neither Chungking not Britain or 
‘Ametica can find any justifiable ground to hurl vituperations against 
this country. Whatever they may tty to say against Japan would be 


nothing but their imagination. 


Regarding the construction of a greater East Asia co-ptosperity 
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sphere, the London-Washington propaganda mill, by manufacturing 
arguments suitable to its taste, is discrediting the project as a “ Japa. 
nese design to establish its empite system in the occupied territories,” 
It, however, conveniently omits to add that the objective of construct- 
ing a greater East Asia co-prosperity sphere allows each component 
unit the fullest scope to attain its rightful status, that it recognizes the 
tight of self-determination, that it embodies the principle of joint defence 
and secutity, and that it forbids the entertainment of imperialistic 
intentions by any country of the sphere. Of course, Japan is playing 
the part of a guiding nation to consummate hemispheric co-prosperity 

, and co-existence. If that constructive part of Japan is assailed as its 
design to dominate the countries of East Asia, the question that must 
be asked is why then it is assisting China to become a strong sovereign 
nation and why it is aiding Burma and the Philippines to promote 
their tespective independent structures in their own way in consonance 
with their political conceptions? The conditions that are maturing in 
the south and in China automatically nullify contrary arguments con- 
cerning the organization of a greater East Asia mutual prosperity 
sphere. 

In conducting thought warfare, each belligerent country is giving 
publicity that it is fighting to protect its national ideal. Britain and 
= United States are saying that they are ptosecuting war to protect 

democracy.” The Soviet Union is conducting military operations 

to insute the safety of its socialistic political concept: Germany is 

= — S SOEs its totalitarian set-up and is waging war to 
ep oO emoctacy “ and Communism. Similarly, Japan 

can be said to be fighting to protect its Kedoh (Imperial Way). The 

Protection of Kodoh constitutes the basis of Japan’s ideological warfare 

against the Anglo-American nations. If America and ones can 

fight to protect their “‘ democracy,” there is no reason why Japan should 


not fight to protect is Kedoh. Concurrently, the point that must be ~ 


- borne in mind is that Japan, in its endeavours to establish mutual 

prosperity and common defence understanding with the countries of 

ee East Asia, is not seeking the extension of Kedoh to China and the south- 
ee _ fn countries ; with them it is contracting dutable relations of common 

> eecatity and flourish for hemispheric homogeneity. It only wants to 
| Sees its Kodoh as the national heritage, just as China and the southern 
ountries are at liberty to protect their traditional ideals. Japan is a 

‘Stat and as such, Kodoh is the soutce of all its acti 


S 


ARE eae SPER ons. It is 
an cherishes Kodob, it is tendering utmost assistance to 
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China and the southern countries to play their destined parts in the 
evolution of sphere harmony. 

The writer takes strong exception to the activities of international 
Jewety. He cites instances to aver that Jewish control is predominant 
in Britain and the United States. He then goes on to dilate upon the 
world mastery ambition of London and Washington and produces 
relevant data to hold the view that they are responsible for the current 
global hostilities. Had they no world mastery ambition, there was 
no reason whatever for them to precipitate armed showdowns with 
Germany and Japan, which nations have never formulated plans to 
nibble at their living spheres. ‘The United States and the United King- 
dom, not satisfied with the vast areas under their control, are interfering 
in the affairs of every rising nation. The establishment of a new order 
in Europe and anothet in East Asia in no way jeopardize the security 
of their international interests and the protection of their ““ democracy ” 
in their spheres ; yet they are opposing Japan and Germany to deny 
them the tight of natutal advancement. Along with the global 
hostilities, a propaganda war of unprecendented character is going on. 
Japan and Germany are presenting their respective cases on the basis 
of facts and data, for they are the aggtessed nations ; whereas Britain 
and Ametfica are aggressors. 

The author rematks that the sure-victory sentiment must be con- 
stantly cherished, so that Britain and the United States will have no 
remote opportunity to undermine the national solidarity. Meanwhile, 
for reinvigorating the national solidarity, the Japanese people through 
radio and the press should be given more and more such informations 
as ate beneficial to the augmentation of their total offensive and defen- 
sive power. They must be constantly reminded that their Kodoh 
utges them to fight valiantly, to tutn out increased volumes of wat 
materials, to suffer hardships for the cause of the nation and to offer 
theit best service fot the durable construction of a greater East Asia 
co-prospetity sphere. Equally, they must be told not to underrate 
the fighting and production powet of the Anglo-American sou 
They must not be ovet-confident ; they must prosccute the wat unite 
as one to teach the goal of victory, irrespective of sactifices and suffer- 
ings. i . . . . - 

The thought war strategy that Japan is following is international, 
as well as hemispheric and national, in character. In the international 
field, it is engaged in making void the irrational propaganda of Britain 
and America on the one hand and in diffusing correct facts about the 
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realities of East Asia on the other. In the hemisphetic domain, ste 

Bee tes ae ie another to strengthen the bond if inten 
oye ae = poets the potentiality of the common defence 
os Se ca - t ought wat is being utilized as one arm of the 
ee Solio The writer concludes that Japan’s 
os oe nets hae ete 
ee a eat use to dl ose who ate anxious 
and the Seance in which x fe] i hae ee 


KINDAL-SHINA SHAKAI (MODER 

‘voshd ae: CHINESE SOCIET 
Kiyoshi Wada, Shinjz T, y, Y). By 
Pp. 313. sien: yt Takata and others. The Kohfu-kan, Tokyo. 


The stable constructi 
: uction of a greater East Asia is primari 
eat Gadhe maintchiace OF tar g Asia is ptimarily depend- 


; monious Sino-Japanese coll i 

¥ or a Japan can understand each other ae eee 

a ae Asiatic unanimity will not be long delayed. “Fox Japan 
aty to recognize the new aspirations of China and assist fe in 


evety possible i i 
ty p way to realize them. That it is doing so is evident 


from the latest China i 
eos policy of the Japanese Government. At the 


king Government is maki 
pave pe ie He the emergence of lasting SAS eee cian, - 
is EAL a 2 Seogtaphical and cultural ties with China tio 
se es = = to remain in friendship with it. In Ja a ee 
the importance of cs neglected, because it is well ae of 
~ China is not us oe things continental. The study of 
Japanese pelopl k to scholastic circles only; even the Seaioe 
picuar P e€ a € it a point to know something of the ee cae. 
eee ek s Cc oe and intercourse with Japan. In Ja eee 
ees oe a the history of China are given to impart a : dful 
to be Toe a =" continent to the young people. Fewevec? has 
es bel Sire 1: Japan the study of old China is more 56 ae 
ee ae appraisal of new China. At this Pate g a 
anstormation is fast taking place, it is Genie tae fe 


Japanese people should 

ee Pe should try to comprehend the different modern 
. as. = outbreak of the China affair. a tenden 
Japan Ow more of the ptesent- hi 

ee ‘mo: present-day China. i 
| Se ere it became obvious that efforts ae are 
ge isposal of the Japanese people facts and eeseaecons 


cy developed in 
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concerning the vatious uptodate phases of the continent. As a result, 
a number of books dealing with the present-day China wete published. 
Following the commencement of the current war in greater Hast 
Asia, the attention of the Japanese people more ot less shifted to the 
southern countries. It was quite recently, due to the contracting of 
a seties of good-neighbourly and mutually beneficial adjustments be- 
tween the Tokyo and Nanking Governments, that certain sections of 
the Japanese populace manifested their enthusiasm to become better 
acquainted with new China. This book aims to satisfy their hanker- 
ing. It chronicles the modern history of China, the society at present 
and the latest tutn in the Sino-Japanese relations. 

The volume has five chapters, in which such subjects as the 
characteristics and historical aspects of modern Chinese society, the 
history of modern Chinese education and religion and the national 
movement in new China ate discussed. In the first and second chapters, 
opinions ate exptessed based on authentic data in order to come to 
the conclusion that the continent is fostering a modern social structure 
without encroaching upon the usual flow of traditional social customs 
and manners. ‘The modern society that has appeared on the surface 
illustrates the desite of the intelligentsia to reotientate their relations 
with other countties in accordance with the requirements of today. 
In the remaining three chapters, desctiptions ate given of the methods 
that are being applied to modernize the outlook of the masses through 
the medium of reformed education, and readjusted religious instruc- 
tion, as well as of the movement that is being conducted to crystallize 
nationalism on a uniform scale. This movement forms the core of 
the modern advancement of new China. 

After the termination of the Opium War, the society of China 
felt the need of introducing reforms, and a nationalist movement began 
to be sponsored to counteract the incursions of alien Powers. When 
the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-5 came to an end, certain social changes 
occutted which faiclitated the propagation of a national political 
tenovation movement. The reactions of the Taiping Rebellion and 
the Opium Wat made China take note of the military and material 
cultural potentialities of European Powers. Consequently, it realized 
that it must execute social, political and economic reforms to vitalize 
its fighting power and cultural durability. That realization assumed 
consttuctive shape after the Sino-Japanese War and the Boxer Rebellion, 
and China statted assimilating the material, legal and political aspects 
of Europe and America. The assimilation movement gradually ener- 
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eyed Ee iteriet the political reformists who became an influential 
) country in the post-Russo-Japanese War period. Th 
Republican political aspiration that exerted its power at this time a 
= first forward step taken by China to modernize itself. The Chin ; 
eae unable to resist the tising pressure of the Republicans 
os cated in favour of the organization of a national administration. 
: us China became a Republic and installed a Republican Governm 
y eae the political ideals and systems of the West 
en re cing 
\ o stabilize t i 
April, 1916, when the last World War was eee 2 
i ee 3 % 
oo ee “eae to create conditions for the misdee 
infiltrated into the countty cad oes ia tae 
tang found it necessary to tevamp the poli ic ae ee 
political structure. B i 
ue aoe anaes aS the ‘‘ three people’s principles ” ee 
ee. ot et of the National Revolution, they prepared to 
cae S with the Communists. Very soon a National 
re aty AAtmy was organized which led expeditions against th 
unist forces. The upshot of the i es 
Communists tetited to ay t i Soe eee 
General Chiang Kai-shek began an a eae 
Coca ee a the power of the Central 
to control the Communist elements a coe 
Manchurian incident. Finally Tees aos Ge hot ts 
a barrier against Communism and alae. s eee 
Maintain peace and stability in East Asia. 5 ie Bee 


Resenting the birth of Man 
2 chouku : 
General Chiang Kai-shek tadically te Government of 


Instead of insuring the modern progress of C policy toward Japan. 


on. 
ent 


hina, it allied j : 
ek an aggravation of relations with lence 
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liquidating third Power interference, the Sino-Japanese telations would 
not have been strained. General Chiang Kai-shek, by effecting com- 

tromise with Britain and America, not only halted the modern pro- 
gress of China, but also submitted to third Power intervention simply 
to spite Japan. Though he is still obstructing the growth of China 
as the rampart of East Asiatic harmony, the Nanking Government is 
making vigorous endeavours to enable it to resume its rightful place 
in this part of the world. For that teason, it has declared war on 
Britain and America and. has contracted mutually beneficial relations 
with Japan. 

In alluding to educational reforms that were executed toward the 
close of the Ching Dynasty, the Look points out that China absorbed 
certain Western systems without adequately nationalizing them. The 
consequence was a lack of cohesion between the progressivists and the 
masses: ‘The latter remained quite unaffected by the modern enter- 
ptises that were undertaken. These enterprises metely improved the 
intercourse between the progressivists and foteign Powers. The 
adverse effect of such an intercourse was the attainment of supremacy 
by foreign Powets in the conduct of Chinese affairs. Although several 
Chinese leaders, including Dr. Sun Yat-sen, acknowledged the im- 
petativeness of liquidating alien domination, they found themselves 
powerless to present a determined front, firstly, owing to internal 

dinternational complications. The 


disunity, and secondly, due to varie 
founding of Manchoukuo denoted that Japan henceforward would 
make attempts to cutb the intervention of third Powers in the affairs of 


Fast Asia; but General Chiang Kai-shek deliberately invited the inter- 


ference of Britain and the United States to tender ineffective the 


£ Japan. He is still following the same policy. On the 
spans a China under the leadership of President Wang Ching- 
wei has come to understand that, by maintaining good-neighbourly 
telations with Japan, it can assume its legitimate rdle in East Asia and 
eliminate third Power intervention. This understanding on its part 
teveals that new China is building up a modern national structure on 
the political, social and economic expertiences gained hitherto. 


The new life movement that is now being conducted by Nanking 


is directed towatd achieving uniform nationalism, social improvement 


and endutable Sino-Japanese amity. It stands upon the criticism of 
the new life movement of Chungking, which is retarding the advance- 


nent of China by submitting to foreign intervention and also opposing _ 


the tealization of uniform nationalism and all-round social improve- 
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ment. All the subjects discussed in the book lay emphasis on China? 
political disunity as the root cause of its inadequate sttide in moe : 
times. Nonetheless, it is added that the enterprises of new China will 
goa long way in reorganizing the society of the continent on a bette 
and brighter modern footing. The rising racial consciousness of oe 
Chinese people signifies that they are marching toward the goal 
national tegeneration with the fixed idea of playing their een A 
patt in the new way of life in East Asia. The volume contain hae 
esting deductions and comments. sea 


InDo ByuTsu No SHUCcHO To HyocHi 

NN (THE KEYNOTE AN 
PRESENTATION OF INDIAN ARTS). By Kanyei Okamoto The 
Untbi Shobo, Tokyo. pp. 212. 3.80 yen. 


It is the general opinion that W 
ts estern cultute has deti 
oe 4 Se Eastern culture has sprung up from ee a 
e. € culture that developed in India in th 
the Vedic age as the basic foundation, i eee 
ation, incorporated the | 
imparted in the manifestations of N: ee 
P: ature and gave birth t 
ores Gees mystic and realistic hice and eee 
aes a ot tather soul-centric, culture of India s ved 
a coe to Java os the south, to Cambodia in the east a to 
apan in the northeast. Such a cultur. ik 
4 al 
tees because India of the past acted as the ee ofa 
: 8} : ee = os Ab It is the philosophy and (. ae 
ia which united this part of the Orient j 
sites Ses in ancient times. As the time <a eae, c ae 
Ss na and Japan became mote and more slack and finally it 
ae a es of past history. Today, however pien the i i 
ental harmony is being stressed, the att and palo f indian 
nad = oo at least to the peoples of Bast Asia a 
€ author has penned this book to acquaj 
: c 
os the excellence of Hindu-Buddhistic ae EE se eS ae 
ee say Seas eae an understanding of the maid ns 
: ndia, culture of Asia could not be appteci cre i 
ay to East Asia the ancient arts of cus panies 
oe , “ Constitute its earliest source of Spititual and ects as eee 
aS one ome gtasp the keynote of the arts of India, er Be 
Bs — e ot ar the culture of East Asia has been ind : i 4 
— Baty. at can be called the Otiental ea. a 
3 oO 
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beauty is gracefully exposed in the ancient works of art of India. Some 
of these works are still extant, and they illustrate that India in early times 
attained an enviable perfection in artistic creativity. The average 
Japanese knows India as the land of Buddha: he does not know that 
India is also the land of superb Oriental estheticism. In the volume 
under teview, the writer endeavours to explain the artistic merits of 
ancient India as developed in certain historical ages. In that connec- 
tion, he adds that the arts of India quite eatly became international in 
chatactet, for they absorbed the traits of Greece, Persiaand Egypt. As 
a result of India’s intercourse with Greece, the arts of the Occident 
became assimilated into the indigenous ones, and thus it developed a 
highly exptessive esthetic standard conformable to national ideas and 
thoughts. 

The writer endorses the 
stage, derived inspirations fr 


popular view that Indian arts, at the initial 
om the grandeur and clamness of Nature, 


and that the Indo-Aryans looked to forest, mountain, tiver and sky to 
give expressions to their zsthetic emotions. In the preface, he says 
that all the stories and fables of India, including the epics Ramayana 
and Mahabharata, ate sutcharged with profound spiritual, moral, 
martial and fraternal precepts. They enjoin the human beings to follow 
the path of goodness, so that they may teach the patadise which 
awaits them actoss the snowy mountains. While the Vedas, the holy 
books of the Hindus, and Buddhism teach mankind to travetse the 
path of ultimate emancipation by practising purity and charity on all 
occasions, the ancient literature of India, for instance, the wotks of 
Kalidasa weave a brocade of charming estheticism in the firmament of 
spirituality. The eatliest Buddhist arts, which represent philanthropy 
in all its aspects, and the conspicuous cultural flourish attained in 
the Gupta period fmade India occupy 4 distinguished position as 
the centre of artistic and literary creativity. 

Divided into eight chapters, the book dweils on the various phases 
of Indian atts in ancient times. At the outset, a sutvey 1s made of the 
structural elements of eatliest arts and then an account 1s given of the 
development of fine atts in the Maurya period. Thereafter the Sanchi 


att epoch is referred to as the brilliant era of symbolic art in India. 
dhara and Amaravati arts. The 


his follows the recounting of Gan 
Ber stride of India in the Gupta petiod is dealt with exhaustively, 
and the opinion is expressed that at this age Indian atts reached pet- 


fection. Such subjects as the importance of depicting the God Shiva 


and myths connected with him in Hindu arts, as well as humour, 
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which is encased in a spiritual atmosphere, 
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mysticism, symbolism and realistic naturalism discernible in the Hindy 
works of art are also touched upon. From the topics that have been 
included in the volume, it is obvious that the writer has concentrated 
his attention to narrate that Buddhist esthticism which flourished in 
the later Maurya: era during that kingship of Asoka and the golden 
petiod of Gupta arts which came to an end after the downfall of the 
Gupta empire in 470 aD. Therefore, the book can be called a 
haftative in which the development of Hindu-Buddhistic arts from the 
Mautya to the Gupta periods have been tteated for the understanding 
of the Japanese reading public. 

According to the author, the foundation of Indian atts was firmly 
laid when a fusion occurred between the cultures of the Indo-Atyans 
and Dravidians. In other words, thtough the joint genius of the 
Aryan and Dravidian races, the promotion of arts in India was ener- 
getically begun. At the very beginning, the objects produced not 
only revealed symbolic and mystic traits, but also realism and a deep 
Sense of endearment toward Nature, - Hence, in tracing the growth of 
early Hindu arts, the contribution of the Dravidians of the south has 
to be acknowledged. The art that is revealed in the stone pillars of 
Asoka has a simple elegance which is sweet on the one hand and sub- 
lime on the other. During the ruletship of Asoka, Buddhist atts 
made a remarkable expansion and the tendency of giving prominence 
to realistic naturalism, compassion and sympathetic understanding 
appeared as the new traits. But the characteristics of the Asoka style, 
or the Maurya style, were concentrated in the Ptesentation of imaginary 
animals, arabesque designs and bell-shaped heads of lotus pillars. 
This style of art was introduced into Java, Cambodia and other coun- 


: - hat came later systematized the 
Mautya style in definite forms, and thus setved as the foretunner of 
the development of 


excellent pictorial art in India which attained its 
zenith in the Gupta period. In this age, sculpture, too, flourished and 
many of the patterns that grew up in Bast Asia inclusive of Japan 
were based on it. To what extent the Pictorial art was perfected is 
eloquently disclosed in the Ajanta frescoes that ate extant. 


The author states that the Hindu conception of beauty is natural, 


€ a natural grace, 
For example, the images 
of Buddhism, the Hindu 
the result that esoteric arts 

The keynote of Hindu- 


of Buddha. In Japan, with the introduction 
conception of heauty was assimilated, with 
peated in the Asuka and Nara periods. 
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Buddhistic arts is the exposition of inward perceptions in outward 
expressions. Consequently, such exptessions sometimes become 
natutal and realistic and sometimes mystic and symbolical. ‘Tis 
style of presentation developed uniquely in India, from which read 
it was adopted by East Asia. Another noteworthy feature is the Pee 
fection of the technique to exptess emotions, such as smiling moo : 
sorrow and deep thinking. The smile is the principal pees: a % 
Buddhist pictures and sculptures. On account of the oa oe e 
portraying emotions, India at a very early time Tee ee ie 
the presentation of certain types of works of art. ; an pees 
taken care to describe the different phases of Indian oe t 4 a ia 
prevailing from the Maurya to Gupta periods and, therefore, the vo 

is of informative value. 
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December 2z The new Bolivian 
President, Major Alberto Villaroel, 
and members of his Cabinet, are 
installed in office, according to a 
Buenos Aites dispatch. 

_Vice-Admiral Rudolf von Reuter 
dies of heart attack at the age of 
seventy-five in Berlin. His scuttling 
of the German Fleet at Scapa Flow 
British naval base, prior to transfer- 
fing it to the Allies on June 19, 1919 
in accordance with the stipulations 
of the Versailles Tr 
Soren eaty had astound- 

December 22 Fifteen Ameti 
planes were shot down and Syenes 
others were damaged on the ground 
when formations of Japanese Army 
Planes on December 18 and 19 catried 
out raids on the air bases at Kunming 
and Yunnan-i, says an announcement 
of the Imperial Headquarters. Six 
Japanese planes failed to return. 

Attacking an American convoy off 
Cape Merkus, New Britain Island, in 
two raids on the morning and after- 
noon of December 21, Japanese 
naval air units sank nine transports 
thirty-one landing vessels, two cruis. 
€ts or destroyers and two torpedo 
boats, or a total of more than forty- 
four seacraft, and heavily damaged 
_ two destroyers, a submarine chaser 
and another transport as well as 
many landing craft, according to a 
di wé issued by the Imperial 

teadquarters. The loss on Japa- 
nese side was ten planes unaccounted 


ae for. ‘ 


December 23 The total results 
obtained by Japanese naval air units 
off Cape Merkus, New Britain, since 
Decembet 15, When American 
machines made their first landing, up 
to December 21, follow : ships sunk 
more than 110; damaged thirteen ; 
and planes shot down mote than 
thirty-five. On the side of Japan 
twenty-two aircraft were lost. 

Japanese Army planes on the 
afternoon of December 22 sutprise- 
taided Kunming airfield, and des- 
troyed forty machines in aerial com- 
bats and in attacks concentrated on 
the Stound, states a communiqué of the 
Imperial Headquarters. Of the total 
twenty-six wete fighter planes. : 

The Imperial Headquarters dis- 
Close that Japanese naval air units 
at dawn of December 22 effectively 
bombed American bases and supply 
dumps in and aroud Cape Merkus 
and caused a big explosion in one 
place and fites in eleven other places 
It also revealed that in the attack on 
special transports, two of them 
ay) tugboats, were sunk in- 
: eal = ee Special transports as 
Ae the previous day’s an- 
ae oe The two torpedo 
eee ounced as sunk and the 
a " chaser as heavily damaged 
a elie day’s announcement 
gore Pass Ait Ministry an- 
seas E a the German planes 
ite ombed London on December 

> Causing damage and casualties. 
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Reich bombets dropped bombs on 
Eastbourne, England, it was an- 
nounced by the German military 
authotities. 

The lowering of the military con- 
sctiption age by one year to nine- 
teen for all males in Japan proper is 
announced in a notification issued by 
the Board of Information. 

Ecuador officially recognizes the 
new Government of Bolivia. 

The Japanese military administra- 
tion in the Shan states of Burma. is 
abolished with effect from today, 
The abolition is carried out in ac- 
cotdance with the treaty concerning 


the incorporation of the Shan states . 


into the territory of Burma. ; 
December 24 Japanese naval air 
units heavily damaged and set afire 
two. American landing vessels and 
caused fires in eight places at dawn 
on December 23 in their attacks on 
American key positions in the vicin- 
ity of Cape Merkus. Intercepting 
about seventy-five American planes 
ovet Rabaul, Japanese planes shot- 
down twenty-four of them (four 
unconfirmed) on the same day. Six 
Japanese planes failed to return. 
The Anglo-American command in 
Burope has been divided into four 
sections and their respective com- 
mandets appointed, it is announced 
in London. General Dwight Hisen- 
hower is appointed supreme com 
mander of the Anglo-American forces 
for European invasion; Licutenant- 
General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, 
commander-in-chief of the forces on 
the Mediterranean front ; Lieutenant- 


General Sir Harold Alexander, com- 
chief of the forces in 


mander-in- f 
Italy; General Sir Bernard Law 
Montgomery, British commander 


under General Hisenhower; and 
Lieutenant-General Carl Spaatz, 


commander of the strategic bombing 
cotps against Germany, 

President Roosevelt in a lengthy 
Christmas Day message to the Amer- 
ican people from his home at Hyde 
Park warns his listeners that they 
still have much to face in the way of 
“ further suffering, sacrifice and per- 
sonal tragedy.” 

December 25 Intetcepting a for- 
mation of 135 American planes which 
came attacking Rabaul on the mor- 
ning of December 24, Japanese naval 
air units shot down fifty-eight of 
them, five unconfirmed, it is officially 
stated. Five Japanese planes failed 
to return. 

December 26. The opening cere- 
mony of the eighty-fourth session of 
the Japanese Diet is held with the 
presence of His Majesty the Emperor. 
‘An Imperial Rescript is granted to 
the members of both Houses. 

December 27 Premier General 
Hidéki Tohjo in the capacity of War 
Minister and Navy Minister Admiral 
Shighétaro Shimada submit reports 
on the recent war situation to both 
Houses of the Diet. Resolutions 
expressing thanks to the Army and 
Navy forées and condolence to the 
watrdead ate adopted. The Diet 
adjourns until January 20, 1944- 

The Finance Ministry of the Japa- 
nese Government announces the 
raise of the prices of cigarettes, 
cigars and pipe tobaccos by an 
average of fifty per cent. 

Japanese naval air units carried 
out attacks on American positions 1n 
the southwestern Pacific from early 
on the morning of December 25 up 
to the following morning, during 
which they sank one warship of un- 
identified category and a tugboat 
and heavily damaged two transports, 
a landing vessel and a submarine 
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chaser, besides raided two points on 
Pilelo Island off New Britain, accord- 
ing to a communiqué released by the 
Imperial Headquarters. The same 
communiqué adds that Japanese naval 
air formations intercepted about 
seventy American machines that 
came attacking Rabaul on the mor- 
ning of December 25 and shot down 
twenty of them. The Japanese side 
in these operations lost nine planes. 

Defensive fighting continues with 
untemitting vigour near Vitebsk, 
according to a German official an- 
nouncement. Reich military experts 
describe the strong Soviet attacks in 


this area as the first phase of the 
Soviet winter offensive. 


formation of German naval 
forces under the command of Rear- 
Admiral Bey, in the Arctic Sea 
attacked a British convoy bound for 
the Soviet Union on December 26 
and inflicted heavy damage on the 
escort vessels. In a prolonged en- 
counter with British naval forces the 
German battleship Scharnhorst com- 
manded by Captain Hintze sank after 
firing the last round of ammunition. 
December 28 ‘The Imperial Head- 
quarters announces that Japanese air 
units in raiding American positions 
in New Britain on December 26 and 
27 sank two cruisers, four transpotts, 
two torpedo boats, heavily damaged 
three large transports and shot down 
sixty-one machines. Meanwhile, 
two large enemy cruisers and two 
transports were sunk when Japanese 
naval warplanes made a surprise 
attack on an American convoy in 
Borgen Bay at noon on December 
26. They also incapacitated three 
other large transports, the sinking 
of which was believed certain, 
and shot down twenty aircraft, 
i five probables. In this 


engagement Japan lost seventeen 
planes. 


AA §,000-ton transport anchored in 
Chittagong Harbour, eastern India, 
was set ablaze and harbout facilities 
and a group of warehouses received 
direct hits when planes of the Japa- 
nese Army air force in Burma in 
large fighter-bomber formations on 


December 26 carried out a raid on ° 


Chittagong. In a fierce aerial en- 
gagement with more than twenty 
fighters, they shot down seven 
Spitfires and one North American 
P-51 to the loss of three machines. 

A census of the population of 
Japan Proper is to be taken at mid- 
night on Februaty 21, 1944, in 
accordance with Article I of the 
Resources Investigation Law, it is 
announced by the Board of Infor- 
mation. 

December 29 British forces in the 
morning of December 28 attempted 
an unsuccessful commando raid on 
the Island of Sark located in the 
English Channel, fifteen miles off 
the coast of Cherbourg, France, it 
is revealed. 

December 30 The people through- 
out the Philippines greet the fitst 
Rizal Day since the attainment of 
independence. Solemn rites are ob- 
served before Dr. José Rizal’s me- 
morial statue at Luneta Patk. 

December 31 Fourteen enemy sub- 
Matines lurking in waters in and 
around Japan and also in other areas 
were sunk between October and 
today by Japanese watships as well 
as by Army and Navy air units, 
according to a communiqué of the 
Imperial Headquarters. 

January 1 His Majesty the Em- 
peror of Japan is occupied with 
affairs of State from early morning 
till late at night and is always think- 
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ing of the people and the war of 
greatet Bast Asia, according to a 
statement issued by Imperial House- 
hold Minister Tsunéo Matsudaira. 
“The one hundred million of 
n have assumed battle positions,” 
ae Premier General Hidéki 


' Tohjo in his inspiting New Year 


message to the nation and extends 
the heartfelt gratitude of Japan to its 
ies in Europe. ioe 
ee Minister Mamoru Shighé- 
mitsu in a broadcast address to the 
Japanese nationals remaining ides 
enemy countries tells them that, w. = 
America and Britain are sera 
they will be rewarded for the hard- 
ships they ate experiencing oe 
In a New Yeat’s message to t e 
German people, Reichsfuehrer Ado : 
Hitler outlines the developments o 
the war from its start, assails Britain 
fot instigating the wat and tee 
his listeners that, though eee ; 
ate to be expected, he is coniuden 
ry: : 
- Jonge Looking back overt ss 
battle results scored by the Ls = 
expeditionary forces 10 pes a 
during the past year, it 1s 10un ee 
the Chungking side was ie oy 
leave behind 104,689 bodies, an ee 
51,268 troops either gave ees ze 
up ot were taken prisoner. | es 
also found that among the prin iP 
items seized wete 387 cannon 
achine-guns. 
ee ee of a greater ae 
Asia does not in anyway he a 
acceptance of a Monroe Doc oat 
greater East Asia and oa Oe 
does not deny and friendly coe ee 
tion of nations other than t a 
greater East Asia, Scans ee 
President Chou Fo-hai of . e ns 
king Government in his es ar 
radio message in response to 


General Hidéki Tohjo’s radio ad- 
dress. ; 
January 3 A Japanese Navy air 
unit in an attack on an American 
convoy off Cape Merkus on New 
Britain Island on December 31 sank 
a medium-sized transport and one or 
more small transports and shot down 
four planes; and on Januaty 1 and 
2 the same unit over Kavieng, on 
New Ireland, and Rabaul, New 
Britain, destroyed scores of Ameti- 
can aircraft, according to a com- 
muniqué issued by the Imperial Head- 
quarters. Altogether és jue 
i lanes wete downed. _ 
ype Jose P. Laurel carries 
out reorganization of the Philippinne 
Cabinet, as a result of which nine 
Ministries ate created, including the 
Home Affaits and Education. Pre- 
sident Laurel holds the BL 3 
post of Minister of Economic /M- 


ae Joseph Goebbel, German Pro- 
paganda Minister, gives a ape 
interview to Japanese correspon ef s 
in Berlin when he delivers a x 
Year message to the Japanese peop e 
Dr. Goebbel assures the Aas ae 
sctibes that Germany will — 
start a lngeee ee oe 
ing operation against Englan oe 
In aerial opener ie "se 
i i na 
padne a0 Neg Gale fronts, ap- 
Soaelelt 47o planes were either 
Fat down or damaged during the 
é estore period of December last 
Saat by the Japanese Army ait oe 
i is disclosed by the Imperial Head- 


quartets. 


Reports that the Red Army is 


i -wat Polish border are 
ake nes the United States 
a: Bataan regarding the Soviet 
policy toward Poland, according to 
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reports from Buenos Aires. 

Posthumous honouts are granted 
to 3,045 fallen officers and men of the 
Japanese Army for their distinguish- 
ed services in the Philippine, Burma 
and north and central China cam- 
paigns, including Lieutenant-General 
Yadoru Arisuyé. 

January 5 Japanese Army air units 
ate daily dealing heavy blows to the 
American units which landed near 
Cape Gumbi, New Guinea Island, 
early on the morning of January 2, 
according to a communiqué released 
by the Imperial Headquarters. The 
American strength is less than one 
division. The communiqué adds that 
Japanese units which have concen- 
trated their forces in the area north- 
west of Kalasa in the vicinity of 
Finschhafen, New Guinea Island, 
are adjusting their position. Since 
the latter part of September of last 
yeat up to the present, the United 
States has suffered in the south- 
western Pacific area casualties of 


about 16,000 men, while the killed - 


and wounded on the Japanese side 
ate about 3,000. 

Sumner Welles, former Amer- 
ican Undersecretary of State, in a 
recent issue of La Nacion, in- 
fluential Argentine paper, stated that 
the United States diplomatic policies 
“are strongly coloured with im- 
perialism.”’ 

_ An agreement to supply rice and 
its by-products to Japan by French 
Indo-China during 1944 is signed 
between Governor-General Jean 
_Decoux of French Indo-China and 

_ Ambassador Kénkichi Yoshizawa. 
_ The Office of War Information, 


_ Washington, announces as follows 


of the American fight- 
ince the start of the 


_ the casualties 
ing force; 


40,345, missing 30,138, captured 
20,991, ot a total of 121,581. 

January 6 Japanese Navy air units 
shot down twenty-nine American 
fighter planes, including five pto- 
bables, out of a formation of fifty-two 
that came attacking Rabaul on the 
motnings of January 3 and 4, while 
other Japanese Navy air units toge- 
ther with comrade destroyer squa- 
drons destroyed twelve out of about 
seventy six planes which attempted 
to raid Kavieng on the mornin 
of January 4, it is revealed by 
the Imperial Headquarters. The 
Japanese side in these operations lost 
five planes at Rabaul and one des- 
troyer at Kavieng was slightly dam- 
aged. 

President General Pedro Ramitez 
of Argentina, it is reported, has 
otdered the strengthening of press 
regulations. The action is viewed 
as aiming at the suppression of all 
newspapets supported by foreign 
capital, 

January 7 Japanese ground units 
gatrisoned at Shortland Island shot 
down ten American planes on the 
morning of January 3 when a 
formation of eighty-one deck-bom- 
bets attempted to attack Japanese 
positions, it is made known. 

The promotion of Lieutenant- 
General Rikichi Ando, commander 
of the Army in Formosa, to full+ 
tanking general is announced by the 
Wat Ministry. The appointment of 
Lieutenant-General Issaku Nishihara 
as Director-General of the Army 
mechanized and atmoured force 
headquarters is also announced. 

Japanese Navy air units on January 
§ made night raids on the airfields 
and military establishments on Makin 
and Tarawa Islands of the Gilbert 
Group. All the Japanesé planes 
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returned safely. beh 

January 8 Japanese Navy ait units 
shot down thirty-nine American 
planes, including seven probables, 
out of a formation of more than 270 
attempting to taid Rabaul on the 
motnings of January 6 and 7, says 
the Imperial Headquarters. Two 
Japanese planes were lost. 

Subhas Chandra Bose, Head of the 
Provisional Government of Azad 
Hind, arrived in Burma by air on 
January 7 and there he announced 
the advance of his Government into 

a. ene 
ee g Premiet General Hidzki 
Tohjo exchanges tadio greetings 
with President Wang Ching-wel on 
the occasion of the first anniversary 
of China’s entrance into the wat of 

x Hast Asia. : 
Sane ro Japanese Navy alt 
units shot down fifty-two American 
planes, nineteen unconfirmedly, out 
of a formation of more than 150 
that came attacking Rabaul on the 
morning of January 9, according to 
a bulletin released by the Imperial 
Headquarters. Two of the pee 
cepting Japanese planes failed to 
 comut Galeazzo Ciano, formet 
Italian Foreign Ministet, and seven- 
teen other members of the formet 
Fascist Grand Council have been 
given death sentences by a spect 
tribunal, says a Berlin dispatch. 

The offensive of the Soviet forces 
on the eastern front continues Un” 
affected. The Soviet forces have 
made their appearance west of aie 

Novgorod and Volinsk an a 
getting into a position to threa 
area. : 
Sane Count Galeazzo Ciano, 
former Italian Foreign Minister, 25 ; 
three other members of the defunc 


Fascist Grand Council, were executed 
by a firing squard in Verona at 9 a.m. 
today, as they were found guilty of 
treason. 

President Roosevelt in a message 
sent today to the opening of the 
second session of the seventy-eighth 
Congress demanded authority to 
introduce a general compulsory 
labour setcvie as the main item of a 
five-point legislative programme. 

January 12 The Japanese Army 
in Formosa announces the attack of 
several enemy bombers on Takao 
and Ensui at about 10 p.m. on Janua- 


ty Il. 
The comprehensive wat results 
scoted by the Japanese alr units 
during December overt the Burma- 
India border have been found on the 
basis of more detailed survey to bs 
152 planes shot down, damaged, 
bombed and set afire, reveales A 
communique of the Imperial Head- 
tS. : 
weed of State and Premier Ba sash 
of Burma announces the ii i 
the basic structute of the loc 
administration. The ents ee 
of Burma is to be divided into fou 
commissionets’ divisions to eo tate 
wartime administrative control. ia 
January 13 The new tax coe : 
plan is made public by the Finane 
Ministry of Japan. The poe is 
intended for the absorption o Je 
chasing powet and the ot aes ae 
consumption so as to cope pheee 
enormous outlay of wat exp ae 
The increase 10 the Se assem "a 
enue in a normal year tes g 
Boe the direct tax increase is oC 
ceed to total ¥ : ae son : 
sixty-four .¢ 
oe ait ie ereane amounting to 


5F2,500,000,000- 


During 1943 the Japanese forces 
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in North China realized the follow- 
ing results against the Chinese Com- 
munist troops: number of military 
engagements 15,238 ; enemy strength 
encounteted 2,054,561; enemy dead 
left behind 109,862; prisonets taken 
74,345 3 enemy surrendered 115,721; 
military establishments destroyed 
5;003 ; and an enormous amount of 
munition seized. ; 

President Roosevelt submits to 
Congress another $100,000,000,000 
wartime budget. The figure will 
swell the United States’ total spend- 
ing ptogramme since June, 1941, to 
$397,000,000,000.. ‘The budget 
transmitted covers the fiscel year 
ending June 30, 1944. 

January 14 Between November 
19 last.and January 12 Anglo-Ameti- 
can planes raided Bangkok for four 
times, it is tevealed. 

January 15 Intercepting about 160 
American planes that came attacking 
Rabaul on the morning of January 
14, Japanese Naval air units shot 
down sixty-five of them, including 
eighteen probables, Says a communiqué 
of the Imperial Headquarters, It 
adds that naval air units attacked the 
American airfields, barracks and sup- 
ply dumps at Torokina and Munda 
from the night of January 13 to the 
dawn of the following day. Four 


Japanese planes failed to return from 
these raids. 


The total number of Ametican 
planes that came attacking Rabaul 
during the one month from Decem.- 
bet 15 to date reached 1,347, of 
which 393 were shot down. Against 

‘this, the Japanese loss was forty-six 

eS. : 
The third Japanese coast defense 

ku No. 2 is launched at a 
in the Keihin district 
of Admiral Soyému 


gtamme,” — 
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Toyoda, commandet-in-chief of the 
Yokosuka Naval Station. 

January 16 Japanese Army air 
units in the New Guinea area on 
January 15 sutprise-raided and at- 
tacked the American airfields at 
Madzab, Marawasa and ‘Tenli and 
caused damage to the installations 
attached thereto and the quartering 
atea, and obtained the following war 
tesults: shot down six planes ; 
damaged and set ablaze thirty-four 


machines. All Japanese planes te- 
turned safely. 


A severe earthquake devastated the 
city of San Juan in Argentina today. 
As the earthquake occurred at night 
many lives wete lost. The number 
of dead and injured is heavy. The 
Steater part of the city was destroyed. 
The Government has taken prompt 
action to telieve the distress of the 
sufferers and remove the dead. 

January 17 "The Bolivian Gov- 


ernment announces that all Japanese- 


owned commercial firms within the 
country will be placed under official 
Supervision, says a report received 
in Buenos Aires from La Paz, 
January 18 Japanese naval ait 
units, surface units and ground units 
intercepted and attacked about 200 
€rican planes that came attacking 
Rabaul on the morning of January 
17 and shot down 102 of them, 
whereof Seventeen unconfirmed, ac- 
cording to an announcement of the 


Imperial Headquarters, 

, ~ WO emetgency measures of much 
Significance for the completion of 
the manpower mobilization system 
of Japan ate adopted by the Cabinet. 

Jne is called the << emergency na- 
tional work mobilization program- 
me” and the other the “ emergency 
students’ work mobilization pto- 


- 
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Supplementing the ¥'1,609,000,000 
direct tax plan drafted for the eight 
fourth session of the Diet and an- 
nounced by the Finance Ministry on 
January 13, a ¥849,000,000 indirect 
tax increase plan is announced by the 

ame Ministry. 

: January 19 siaiks of the Anglo- 
American forces under Admiral Lord 
Louis Mountbatten, commander-in- 
chief of the allied forces in south- 
eastern Asia, are reported to have 
moved in a guerilla-like advance to, 
the Maungdaw area in Burma and 
engaged in intense fighting with the 


Japanese garrison forces. : 

January 20 Japanese naval air 
units in two surprise raids on the 
night of January 18 assaulted Ameri- 
can military installations on Tarawa 
Island, it is disclosed. All Japanese 
planes returned safely. : 

A formation of forty-five American 
planes came attacking Japanese posi- 
tions at Hansa located -between 
Wewak and Madang in New Guinea 
on January 18, it is made known. 
Japanese anti-aircraft batteries shot 
down three B-24’s and lost ten in 


killed and wounded. 
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PREMIER HIDEKI TOHJO’S ADDRESS OF THE EIGHTY-FOURTH 
SESSION OF THE DIET, JANUARY 21, 1944 


fs I have been filled with deep emotion by the most gracious Rescript 
which His Majesty the Emperor was pleased to gtant on the occasion of the 
opening ceremony. In humble obedience to the Imperial Will, it is my 
tesolute intention to pursue together with you our heavy responsibilities in 
this decisive wat situation with our utmost efforts, speedily attain our war 
objectives and thereby set our Sovereign’s mind at ease. 

Mote than two years have elapsed since the outbreak of the wat of 
gteater Hast Asia. Under the August Virtue of His Imperial Majesty, the 
officers and men of our Imperial Forces are more than ever continuing their 
valiant fighting with skillful strategy. Together with you, gentlemen, I 
express to these officers and men our heartfelt thanks for theit gallant fighting 
and, at the same time, reverently express our sincere respect to those who 
have given their lives for our fatherland, convey our profound sympathy to 
those families who have given their beloved ones to the cause of our Empite 
and pray for the quick recovery and early return to service of our offiers aia 
men who ate wounded ot sick. Furthermore, I wish together with you 


gentlemen again to give our profound expression of respect to our country- 
men for their strenuous efforts to fight through this war 


the enemy has recently become increasingly severe and stubborn. They ate 
as you all know, despite the tremendous losses and setbacks, graduall ; 
advancing their bases, relying solely on their material abundance and Sieh: 
mote are attacking our lines of sea communication the effect of which 

transportation cannot be minimized See 


To meet this serious war situation, our fr 
eae ae Posen of strategical supetiori je 
ae ‘war and by their continuous and uninterrupt 
flicting ot damages on the enemy. Espe pile on 
Successes they are achieving in the Solom, i i 
in China are indeed without parallel in es a ater 
who do not know this are the people of United State 
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lies ahead of them. In concert with the valiant fighting of the officers and 
men at the front, out one hundted million people have risen to action. 

Our students have joined the colours and the conscription age has been 
lowered. These are steps which have already been taken by the belligerent 
countries, but that our country has effected them only now for the first 
time demonstrates out superiority over enemy America and Britain with 
respect to mobilization and, at the same time, our resolute determination to 
crush the United States and Britain. 

With regard to fighting power, especially air-power, vatious difficulties 
have been overcome and an epochal upward curve is being registered in our 
ptoduction. Compared with last year our production of aricraft has reached 
the point where today it is already more than twice as great. 

As you know the Ministry of Munitions was newly established on 
November 1 last year and on the 15th last the transfer by the Army and Navy 
of control of business related to airplane production to that ministry was 
completed. Thus at last the Ministry of Munitions has been enabled to give 
full and complete play to its proper functions. The conditions necessary for 
the expansion of airplane production have thus been greatly strengthened 
and henceforth rapid strides which will further increase the production by 
several times over the present rate is expected. In connection with increasing 
our fighting power, we naturally feel the need for greater inventiveness and 
effort to meet the requirements of intensified wat operations. If we demon- 
strate to the utmost in the aircraft industry that capacity and skill which our 
one hundred million people displayed in the fiber industry in surpassing the 
world’s level in technical ability and efficiency within only a short space of 
time, an epochal increase in the production of aicraft can be expected. With 
such a confidence, the Government, together with the people, are firmly 
determined, in accordance with the findings of the Administrative Super- 
visory Commission and by adding even mote to our constant ingenuity and 
efforts, surely and fully realize the phenomenal strengthening of our air- 
power in response to the demands of the front lines. 

As shown lately in the South Pacific by their desperate and challenging 
strategy which disregards the tremendous sacrifices they ate suffering, it is 
manifestly clear that the United States and Britain, especially the United 
States, while outwardly talking of a long war, are inwardly craving for a 
short wat. ‘This is due to nothing more than theit operational handicap 
resulting from over-extended supply lines and to their serious distress and 
unrest both at home and abroad. For instance, munitions production, upon 
which the United States greatly relies, has already reached its peak and, as 
the problems of materials and manpower arise, unrest increases in intensity. 
In Britain, the national strength has declined and the degree of exhausion is 
becoming greater and greater. eS 

If Japan is given time, her strategic position would become even strong- 
er, the war tesoutces of the Southern Region would even more be converted 


“into fighting power, the unity of the peoples of greater East Asia would 


become mote strengthened than it is now and the position of Japan would 


aoe. 
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be beyond their power. Naturally, the United States and Britain have these 
facts in consideration and naturally they are what these enemies most fear. 
For the war leaders of the United States and Britain who have created an 
unjustifiable cause and dragged their people into the sufferings of war, it is 
unavoidable in the face of the distresses and dissatisfaction of their people 
which increase with each passing year that they should, by the pressure of 
the urgency of the necessity to maintain their own position, resort to rash 
actions and recklessness. It is also natural that the Allied Nations, having 
fundamental clashes of national interests, should be so impatient about saving 
the situation quickly before it gets beyond control. 

Now the enemy is in a fit of impatience. Now, when the enemy is in 
such a state, a golden opportunity not to be missed is offered us to inflict 
upon them a crushing blow and drive them to their catastrophic end. By 
grasping this opportunity with utmost calmness and composure we ate to 
deal him greater smashing blows. In fact, this operation of meeting and 
defeating the enemy is already taking place. For instance, take the six air 
battles off Bougainville Island and the four air battles off the Gilbert Islands. 
When such enormous losses are tepeatedly suffered, it is not difficult to imagine 
that they must prove fatal even to the United States relying as it does on 
its great material abundance. Considering the loss of tens of thousands of 
enemy officers and men who have been buried in the depths of the southern 
sea in a short period of time, it is not beyond comprehension how profound 
the effect of those losses has been on the enemy. It is quite natural that 
confronted by this grim reality the enemy leaders are doing their utmost to 
cover up these losses. It is nothing other than the expansion of our fighting 
power, especially our air Power, for which our one hundred million people 


& war is internally the perfection 
time and externally the taking of 
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we must do it by all means for victory. As I have already said, the Govern- 
ment confidently expect, together with the people, that this surely will be 
done. 

For the expansion of our fighting power, especially our air power, it 
is deemed fundamentally necessary that the production of iron, light metals, 
coal and other important war materials be increased, that the national labour 
service be strengthened and that the sea and land transportation be im- 
proved. 

With respect to the increase of vital munitions production, the Govern- 
ment ate putting forth their utmost efforts in fesponse to the requirements 
of military operations and are endeavouring to realize it on the basis of a 
plan for epochal production increase. Along with this, with tespect to the 
strengthening of the national labour setvice, the Government intend to take 
every possible measure to increase its volume, that is, to increase the number 
of men and women, and to improve its quality, that is, to enhance the 
production efficiency. 

With respect to the increase in the volume of prodution, it is thought 
that the strengthening of the national labour service will increase the people’s 
burden and produce not a little effect upon their livelihood, but in meeting 
the severity of the war situation in the future the Government expect vigor- 
ously tocarryitout. I firmly believe that our countrymen will gladly respond 
to this urgent requirement of our country. 

As regards the improvement of quality, there is as yet room for many 
improvements in various fields. The Government expect to endeavour 
further to give guidance in that regard and, at the same time, spare no efforts 
to realize every possible improvement through the increased ingenuity and 
efforts of those who ate directly concerned with the task. 

In connection with the improvement of sea and land transportation, 
the losses being suffered in sea transportation cannot by any means be minimiz- 
ed. The Government ate endeavouring to reduce the losses in shipping by 
strengthening sea and air protection and, at the same time, to adopt pee 
measures with respect to such questions as transports, crew, ee 
efficiency, loading efficiency and especially the acceleration of shipbui ting 
by sutmounting all difficulties and further to strengthen land popes oF 
and ate thus comprehensively improving and securing our sea and lan 

n. 
ae ae the measutes already mentioned, the assurance of the ey 
of foodstuffs is an essential condition for victory. The eet . 
always been endeavouring to strengthen the nation’s position of se Supply 
i dance with carefully laid plans and now, thanks to the efforts of the 
Be Hans ode has been an epochal increase in the production of rice and in 
saddon wheat, potatoes and other staple foods and further, ae to the 
exttaordinary co-operation of Manchoukuo, out food situation no oe i a 
cause for any anxiety however long the wat may last. We are pto oundly 
thankful for the efforts of our farming people who, true to the saisoee 
virtues and customs of our nation’s farming districts, are putting forth their 
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utmost efforts for the increase of food production by mutual reliance and 
mutual help regardless of age or sex in sutmounting numetous hardships. 
How important the question is of assuting food supply in wartime, especially 
when war becomes protracted, is clear in the light of military history, especial- 
ly in the light of the experience of the first European War. The Government 
intend to devote their attention hereafter to the increase and smooth distribu- 
tion of foodstuffs and thus strengthen our position of self-supply and, in this 
regard, expect the active co-operation of the people. 

In meeting the developments of the war situation it becomes ever mote 
hecessaty not only to increase taxes and people’s savings but to effect the 
mote efficient employment of industrial capital. The Government intend 
to do all they can to achieve the desired results with the co-operation of the 
people. 

In parallel with these measures the wartime regulations governing the 
service of Government officials are a fundamental requisite in catrying out 
the various measures, In view of the unprecedentedly grave war situation, 
the manner in which we officials perform our duties will directly reflect itself 
upon the nation’s morale and effect the activities of the people, thereby 
greatly influencing the prosecution of the war. Thus was promulgated the 
regulations governing the conduct of officials in wartime, clearly indicating 
the way to be pursued by officials of the Government. We Government 
officials resolutely intend by constant self-reflection and with dilicence 
=ouey to observe these regulations and to do our utmost in service 2 the 

ate. : 

I have already explained the fundamental tequirements for the 
Ptosecution of the war and the important points of the Government’s 
domestic measures based upon those tequitements, but what I wish 
especially to emphasize here concerns that abiding faith in victor 
which our one hundred million people hold deep in their hearts That 
is the conviction of attaining the ultimate victory in the war of teater 
East Asia. Needless to say, war in its final analysis is a contest of will 3 ainst 
will. The Powers of the world have waged war with their total stren on for 
several yeats and the final victory will come to those who ae their 
fighting will with faith in their final victory. Thete is only a hair’s breadth 
between final victory and defeat. In the present war we must be prepared 
for difficulties that will become more and mote severe. Sod 
Same time, it is but natural that the agony and distress of the enemy caused 
by our smashing blows should further increase in intensity. It is eatuiall 
to be expected that when the opposing camps are exhausted. that side bake 
faith in victory has been shaken and whose fighting will Ka been 1 h 
earlier will go down in defeat. a 

Woe to the countries that dare to come against i 
upon a peerless national polity and holding a Sidon eee 


However, at the 


‘Spiritual power of loyalty and service of the Japanese race, havi i 
ee ee a 5 So » having at their 
: ‘head <8 Imperial Family prospering for ages eternal, is cuttaaly pithontt 
= sauna in the world. Once having been aroused, as it has been for the 
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defence of the Empire’s existence, this spiritual power is now sweeping away 
everything in its path in the war of greater East Asia. The more immediate 
the dangers and the greater the difficulties, the stronger becomes the spiritual 
power of our people. 

At Attu Island and recently at Tarawa and Makin Islands, our forces 
clashed with the enemy more than ten times greater in number, dealt out 
ctushing blows and fought to the death to the very last man. These brave 
fighting men solemnly demonstrated to the enemy on behalf of our entire 
nation what stuff the fighting spirit of the Yamato race is made of. We 
cannot forget that there are numerous brave officers and men who have died 
in heroic action and who have left behind them distinguished deeds that are 
in no way different from those of the men of Attu, Tarawa and Makin. It 
is this magnificent spiritual strength that constantly flows in the veins of all 
of out one hundred million people. It is because of this spiritual strength 
that is without parallel in the world that we can surely and ultimately win 
the victory in this war for justice. What the enemy inwardly dread is this 
very spirit. When the epochal increase of our fighting power is realized 
with this great spiritual strength and with the effectuation of the various 
measures which I have mentioned, only victory lies ahead of us. 

Turning to the developments in greater East Asia, you will recall that 
in November last the Assembly of Greater East-Asiatic Nations was held. 
This Assembly was an epochal event in the midst of the successful prosecution 
of the war and completion of the construction of greater East Asia. There 
gathered together at this assembly in a bright and cordial atmosphere the 
responsible leaders of the greater East-Asiatic nations who openly discussed 
the future of greater East Asia and reached a common decision. They 
solemnly declared that the countries of greater Hast Asia will successfully 
prosecute the war, construct their region and thereby contribute toward the 
peace of the world in accordance with the five principles of common ptos- 
perity ard well-being, independence and fraternity, enhancement of culture, 
economic development and contribution to the progress of mankind. 

The Joint Declaration of the Greater Hast-Asiatic Nations markes 
manifest the fact that the great ideal of the founding of our Empire is in 
perfect accotd with the ideal of the people of greater East Asia, making clear 
to the world in a most solemn manner the kindred spirit that binds all the 
The one billion people of greater Hast Asia, in in- 
creasingly closer collaboration, ate strongly resolved to exert their ae 
efforts to eliminate completely theit common and age-long enemy an 
aggressors against Hast Asia, the United States and Britain, and to construct 


greater East Asia, thereby contributing toward world peace. We are deeply 
thankful to the peoples of greater East Asia for theit wholehearted co-opera- 
tion and I wish to take this opportunity to express together with you, gentle- 
men, our sincere appreciation to them. 
The oneness of virtue and mind that binds Japan and Manchoukuo is 
gtowing ever stronger. Furthermore, the conclusion of the Pact of Alliance 


between Japan and China and of the Japanese-Thai Treaty concerning the 
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new territories of Thailand and the indepedence of Burma and the Philip- 
pines all took place last year. The political participation of the native in- 
habitants of Malai, Java, Borneo, Sumatra and the Celebes has been steadily 
realized and the co-operation of these people with Japan is becoming re- 
markably active. 

Regardless of the sinister designs and unscrupulous intimidation of the 

enemy, the leaders of the greater East-Asiatic countries are sternly resisting 
them, and by a clear comprehension of the general situation they are actively 
leading their people who, in turn, overcoming all difficulties, are vigorously 
marching toward ultimate victory. Of late, the American and British forces 
have been wantonly bombing non-military establishments in cities in various 
patts of Hast Asia killing and injuring innocent people. To those people 
of East Asia who have been the victims of the inhuman acts of the enemy and 
have lost their lives or their homes, I wish to express my heartfelt sympathy 
and, at the same time, pay my sincere tespect to those people who are bravely 
Surmounting all hardships. The despicable outrages of the enemy can be 
condoned neither by Heaven nor by man. Not in the distant future Japan 
will take severe retaliatory steps. It is this resolute determination of our 
country that the people of the United States and Britain will do well to 
temember. 

Now that the unity of the one billion people of greater East Asia is being 
strengthened day by day, the grand undertaking of liberating East Asia and 
Constructing greater East Asia is steadily making great forward strides. 
The very fact that the United States and Britain have discussed their future 
plans at Cairo by inviting Chungking at this late hout exposes the collapse of 
the spiritual link between them and Chungking. Confronted as it is by the 
new situation of a Japanese-Chinese telations which have reverted to their 
Proper condition of mutual respect for sovereignty and independence and 
permanent friendship, the Chungking régime has | 
Japan, The American and British enemy who cannot be blind to-the new 


: 2 ; » still unawakened, are 
enmeshed in old connections and past circumstances. What the people 


under Chungking were given at the Cairo Conference was only an empty 
Promise of aid and through it the prolongation and intensification of their 
distress accompanying their causeless war, 


The United States and Britain which pteviously had vaunted their 


The emptiness and faithlessness of the ideal and humanity Scded 
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tion and establishment of common Prosperity and well-being among all the 
peoples of the earth are at once the long-cherished aspitation and perpetual 
ideal of us, the people of Asia, whereas the American and British enemy are 
bent upon seeking solely their own ptosperity by enslaving other peoples. 
Their designs upon East Asia are nothing less than to undo the new greater 
East Asia which is now under construction and to make it a tegion to be 
exploited and oppressed by them as has been done in the past. There is all 
the difference in the world between our ideal and theirs. The one billion 
people of greater East Asia could not acquiesce to their aims. 

We cannot help sympathizing with the Indian masses who now find 
themselves in dire straits and are still under the outrageous pressure of 
Britain and America. The liberation of India is the ardent desire of the one 
billion people of Asia, which they cannot suppress in spite of themselves. 
Numerous Indian patriots, led by Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, have already 
tisen for the independence of their country. When the Assembly of Greater 
Hast-Asiatic Nations met in Tokyo a short time ago with Mr. Bose, Head of 
the Provisional Government of Free India, attending it as observer, you will 
recall that the Imperial Goverment declared their readiness to transfer the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands under occupation by the Imperial forces to 
the Provisional Government of Free India in the near future. The greatest 
undertaking of the century to gain freedom and independence for India has 
since been making steady progress under Mr. Bose. The four hundred 
million people of India, who have already been spiritually alienated from the 
insatiably greedy Britain and America, are acting without losing any oppor- 
tunity in concert with this great movement of justice. In parallel with the 
development of this movement, a wave of liberation and independence is 
sweeping over the length and breadth of India. It may be expected, there- 
fore, that the banner of independence, unfurled by the Provisional Govern- 
iment of Free India, will be hoisted over India before long. I take this 

i e the world that the Japanese Empire, in*con- 
opportunity to reaffirm befor 


. junction with the other nations of greater East Asia, will extend further 


iti id to the liberation of India with all its resources and power. 

oe to Europe, we find Germany, our ally, marching toward the 
destruction of America and Britain, having established an invincible Pasition 
in the midst of various ups and downs. The difficulties experienced by 
Germany is easily understood by us. Germany has succosetally Sees 
them with the entire nation solidly united as one. With her ie ie e€ ; ance 
all the more, she is keeping up a valiant fight, being fortified by her oe p 
ultimate victory. The German forces, having successfully gone t oe 
vatious ordeals, are now poised for the forthcoming great decisive battle, 

d are watching for an opportunity to drive home hard blows against the 
i Jo-American atmies in.a decisive land battle, in a line of action in which 
ue enjoy undisputed superiority, so that the Anglo-American enemies may 
be eternally deprived of a chance to rise again. Activities to which a 
German forces will give full play before long may be expected with 


confidence. 
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Japan and Germany are indivisibly one, bound together with ties of 
constant mutual trust in the building of a new order throughout the world 
on the basis of lofty ethical principles as well as by the blood shed by their 
officers and men in the war against their common enemies, the United States 
and Britain. Their co-operation, especially in the spiritual field, is being 
drawn still closer in proportion to the growing sevetity of the war situation, 
Italy, who has started all over again under the powerful leadership of Il 
Duce Mussolini is bending her efforts to strengthen her Axis ties, having 
steadily reorganized her home front. Together with you, gentlemen, I 
wish to pay out heartfelt respects to our European Allies, with Germany as 
theit mainstay, for their gallant fighting and renew out firm resolve to crush 
the United States and Britain in concert with them both from the east and 
west, by further strengthening our co-operation with them. 

I have placed before you the Government’s views and opinions in 
meeting the grave war situation. I bespeak your hearty co-operation with 
the Government in full understanding of their firm determination and also 
ask you to deliberate on and speedily approve the budget and legislative bills 
submitted by the Government. 


FOREIGN MINISTER MAMORU SHIGEMITSU’S ADDRESS AT THE 
EIGHTY-FOURTH SESSION OF THE DIET, 
JANUARY 21, 1944 


It was in April last that I received unexpectedly the Imperial Command 
to assume the heavy responsibility of administering our country’s external 
affairs. ‘Today, I have the honour to state before you my views regarding 
the foreign policy of this government. 

t The war situation is, as you all know, growing increasingly serious. 
By their counter-offensives since last year, the British and American forces 
have now come in contact with the outposts of the Axis defence both in the 


East and in the West. Realizing, however, that they could not advance ° 


further by their own strength alone, our enemies ate seeking to obtain at all 
costs the aid of other Powers. It was for this purpose that, at about the 
time of the Assembly of the Greater East-Asiatic Nations they met in con- 
ference at Moscow, and at Cairo, and again at Teheran. Atchese conferences 

they seem to have decided upon a general counter-offensive campaign, to be 


: 


undertaken at an early date against the great G 

poe ag natthis Binpise g erman Fortress of Europe as 
' At the Cairo Conference of last November. t. hi j 

summoned, the American and British leaders dec OG Nei ee 

an unconditional surrender upon Japan. They agreed to deprive us of all 


of Chungking. They have announced that thei : - 
Japan is already in full play. But what they poe esiveagainst 
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line, to secure which they have lost many hundreds of warships and transports 


and sevetal hundred thousand lives. 
The American people at home seem quite unable to understand for 


-what purpose and under what necessity they should continue such a costly 


wat in a remote part of East Asia, which has nothing to do with the security 
of the United States. 

The President of the United States, when he saw that his so-called “ new 
deal”? was running into a blind alley, sought a way out by stirring up a waz 
fever and directing the attention of his people to external affairs. He carried 
on propaganda calculated to make Americans feel as though their country 
was at the point of being attacked by an external enemy. But for American - 
interference, uninvited and unwarranted, the current world wart would have 
been averted. In spite of the fact that there was nothing to menace the 
security of the United States, and that the American people could have con- 
tinued to enjoy the blessings of peace, the policy of their President has driven 
them into a dangerous venture for which they are now obliged to make 
unnecessaty and costly sacrifices. Acting as if he were the monitor of the 
world and overseer of East Asia, the President not only instigated the war in 
Europe, but also thrust himself into the affairs of East Asia by imposing 
economic sanctions upon Japan and finally resorting to an outright economic 
wat. That the Pacific war had been entered upon by the United States long 
before the battle of Pearl Harbour is clear from the various official documents 
made public by the United States Government itself. Thus has America 
embarked upon a colonial war which in the last analysis is simply waged for 


This is evident from the fact that America is now trying to 


itical ends. 
political ends replacing Britain over all the 


consolidate her position of world supremacy, 
globe. : 
America and Britain, not content with using | their satellite states as 
convenient tools, are resorting to evety kind of intrigue and intimidation in 
t to drag neutral countries into the war on their side in utter dis- 
regard of the spread of calamity that such a course of action entails. The 
ptessure they are at present bringing to bear upon Turkey and other ene 
is an outrage on international justice and should give the sae ed a 
cause for strong indignation. However, the attitude of Turkey remains 
unchanged. At the same time, the Argentine Republic is still maintaining a 
courageous stand under a similar pressure. < pea 
$6 with noisy fanfare have American-British campaigns fos Se : 
in Europe and in the Pacific. But victory is not a thing to be gained by 
propaganda and deception. The Axis positions east and west, temain as 
cks. ; 
ve ee the Fortress of Europe, the German armies having on 
pleted the necessary adjustments of their front lines, are fully prepare . 
their impregnable positions to meet and destroy the enemy. It ee an 
spectacle, rarely witnessed in world history, that the German yee hard- 
ened by bitter experience in the past, are marching on toward fina eee 
—matching on, united, self-confident, persevering, and with an absolute 


an attemp 
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faith under the leadership of their Fuehrer, Herr Hitler. The German 
atmies are now on the alett to seize the chance of turning the tide of battle 
and of assuming the offensive. The German people, undaunted under 
ferocious aerial bombardments, are fighting with a firm conviction of ul- 
timate victory. This is a fact admitted even by the enemy. The Japanese 
Government, always in close contact with the German Government, are 
Co-operating along all lines of activity as well as in military matters. A new 
Htaly headed by Signor Mussolini is atising once again as a potent member 
of the Asia. I confidently expect that Italy, holding the common battle 
front along with Japan and Germany, will fight her way to a glorious future. 
Following the collapse of the former Italian Governmént, our enemies 
disseminated peace rumours and maneuvered with a view to unsettle the 
morale of the Axis nations. While this is a customary trick on their part, it 
reflects the uneasiness and the desire for an early cessation of hostilities that 
prevail among their own Peoples. After all, it has served no other end than 
to expose theit impatience and irritation. Propaganda on the part of our 
enemies notwithstanding the Axis Powers in Europe, are as firmly united as 
ever in their determination to Ptosecute their common war to a successful 
conclusion. 

In the Pacific area, our Position taken up for the defence of East Asia 
Femains intact in the face of frantic counter-attacks by the enemy. This 
needless to say, is entirely due to the gallant conduct in battle of the Imperial 


advantages are on our side. Moteover, viewed from the standpoint of 
national morale, they are not match for us. Our assurance of victory is 


or fall together. What inspires. us is the record of our forefathers, who 
bravely surmounted national Ctises in their time, otder to ensute a 


glorious future to our country, we have an unconquerable wil] 
glorious future of our Empire is immutably Batied by this ao ee 


Thanks to the Ptowess of our armed forces fighting under the aegis of 
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of the open door and equal Opportunity for purposes of colonial exploitation. 
Both in Europe and in East Asia, their fundamental policy has been to keep 
two or more Powerspitted one against another, and to establish meanwhile 
their hegemony over the world. Such was the ‘ Pax Britannica ’ of old days. 
Such is the Pax Americana which Ametica plans to establish today. 

To America and Britain, Sino-Japanese co-operation for the stability and 
ptosperity of East Asia means the renascence of that region and their own 
exodus. They pursued in the past a policy of using Japan to check China 
and to obstruct the southward advance of Tsarist Russia, and later, when our 
country had increased in power, they adopted a policy under which they took 
up China as an instrument to hold Japan in leash. This is their traditional 
policy of “ Divide and Rule.” 

According to the recent speech of the Ametican President, America and 
Britain propose the permanent elimination of this Empire. That is why this 
is for us a wart of self-defence, in which the very life of our nation is at stake. 
Should we falter and fail, not only would the Empire pass permanently out 
of existence, but East Asia also would be re-enslaved with no chance of ever 
attaining sovereignty and independence. Indeed, this is for the Axis nations 


" a war for self-existence and of self-defence, and to Asia a war for sovereignty 


and independence. For Japan as a great world Power with a glorious 
history of three thousand years, it is her Heaven ordained mission that she 
should dedicate herself to this great enterprise for the deliverance of Asia 
and the renascence of the Orient. We will, therefore, co-operate with all 
those nations and peoples of East Asia who ate animated by the same aspira- 
tion to shatter the iniquitous designs of America and Britain. 

The present global war means stupendous changes throughout the 
world. The wat was first provoked by Britain against Germany for the sake 
of preserving her world-wide Empire. The Russo-German war altered the 
aspects of the situation, injecting into them a deeper significance which is 
fully reflected in the international developments which have taken place 
since the Teheran Conference. On the other hand, the war of greater East 
Asia added an important significance by introducing the ideal of the eman- 
cipation of Asia and the renascence of the Orient. The age has long passed, 
when Asia was a colony or a semi-colony of Britain and America. Asia 
must awaken, be free, and rise again. Asia can be saved only by the peoples 
of Asia. ; mA ee 
As long as any vestige of American-British domination remained in 
East Asia, there was no hope for the stabilization of the region, and no 
assutance against the recurrence of trouble and turmoil. Only with oe 
complete eradication of disturbing influences, has it become possible or 
East Asia to regain its proper status. The fact that Japan and China after so 
many yeats of regrettable disputes and conflicts have finally succeeded in 
finding a basis for the securing of harmonious relations between the two 
countries is entirely due to the obliteration of that pernicious influence. A 
year has gone by since China became a participant in the war and these basic 
relations wete established. In that period our policy has step by step been 
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effectively put into operation, resulting in the conclusion of the Sino-Japanese 


Pact of Alliance of last October and the agreement on the fundamental 
essentials of lasting amicable relations. We have now, it may be said, 
reached the stage at which the complete restoration of peace may be expected 


to be realized within China. Our Government is determined to strive un- 


swetvingly toward a thorough execution of our settled policy. With the 
war still in progress, it is only natural that our efforts in this direction should 
encounter numerous difficulties, economic and otherwise. However, we are 
proceeding with the firm intention of overcoming any and every obstacle in 
collaboration with China. We are most grateful for the unstinted co-opera- 
tion of Manchoukuo with which Empire our nation is united as “one in 
virtue and one in mind.” At the same time, we ate glad that Thailand, an 
important member of the East-Asiatic family of nations, and our ally fighting 
on the common front, is contributing her full share toward the construction 
of a new East Asia. 

Early in November last, the Assembly of Greater East-Asiatic Nations 
was held in Tokyo, and the head of the Provisional Government of Free 
India was also invited to attend. The assembly adopted a Joint Declaration 
setting forth the ideal of the reconstruction of East Asia and a common 
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turn away from destruction to construction. 

In accordance with the above stated policy, our Government is endeay- 
ouring to promote friendly relations, particularly with neighbouring states, 
while it is our intention to pursue the same policy in our intercourse with all 
the nations of the world. It is without question, therefore, that our policy 
is to strive against any extension of the misery of war. We are exerting our 
efforts towards the furtherance of amity and good will with all the neutral 
countries far and near. Thus with Soviet Russia, too, our relationship of 
neutrality has been firmly maintained, not in the least affected either by the 
outbreak of the war of greater East Asia or by any developments of the war 
in Europe. 

America and Britain have launched their vaunted general offensive by 
attacking Axis positions in Europe and Asia. In the Pacific sector, the 
countet-attacks by the enemy are growing in severity as the days go by- 
This will be an important year that will decide the major trend of the global 
wat. We are engaged in a war of righteousness, on which we have staked 
the destiny of our nation. At the front, there guard our mighty Imperial 
forces. Behind the lines, there is fully mobilized the total strength of our 
nation, our people, one hundred million strong, regardless of where we are 


. policy which should serve as the cornerstone of world peace. The various 
’ principles enunciated in the Joint Declaration shall guide us in the liberation, 
defence and teconstruction of East Asia and in the inauguration of an en- 
during world peace towards which we are to contribute in concert with all 
other nations. I am glad to say that, despite various wartime obstacles 
these principles are in process of being realized through the earnest collabora- 
tion of all the nations concerned, 
Today a spirit of renascence pervades Asia. Burma and the Philippines 
have achieved the glory of independence, Imbued with the ardent zeal of 


whether on the battlefield or at home, we are all in the fight, with a burning 
zeal to serve the cause of the State. Let us fight on with resolution, courage 
and daring, but also with equanimity, foresight and skill, in order to blast 
the sinister designs of our enemies, and thereby set at rest the August Mind 
of our Sovereign. 


FINANCE MINISTER OKINORI KAYA’S ADDRESS AT THE 
EIGHTY-FOURTH SESSION OF THE DIET, 


arising nation, they are eager to contribute toward the ptogtess of mankind, JANUARY 21, 1944 
and they are diligently putting into Practice the spirit of the Joint Declaration. 
The formation of the Provisional Government of Free India has laid the 
foundation of independence—the long-cherished ‘objective of the Indian 
people. This aim of reconstructing East Asia and liberating Asia is what ; 

_inspires us all with confidence in our ability to fight to a finish until final countty. 
victory. 


I have the pleasure, gentlemen, of explaining in this assembly the essential 
points of the budgetary revenue and expenditure for the 1944 fiscal year and 
of stating my views on the financial and economic circumstances of our 


I shall begin by explaining the general budget for the 1944 fiscal year. 


The tevenue estimate is’: 

ca. ¥ 8,532,000,000 
ca.  6,883,000,000 
Ca. 15,415,000,000 


“Ordinaty accOUNt .........ccececeesssecerseesessesssceser sere seeeeseenes 
Extraotdinary account ...csccceseeerssseeesesrsceeessrerecesseseenesecees 
Total ciccsescssecccceccescesceecceesseeeeceeenneceeeees essecssaueeares 


“The expenditure estimate is : 


Opening up of resources throughout the world, and contribute thereby to RTI PELE EDOM tors Rin cetcn ea ccte ccc caocscnscrspneotensereractecceet : SANE vacicod 
i i a Co eager oa on existence and Se ee pia $00aNesS 
common prosperity of all nations means not shutting, but opening, the door ; Total ...sscsesecseserscrsesesssssssesceessesecssenees 


not exclusion but all-inclusive Co-operation. Iam convinced that an extend- 
ed application of this policy of international amity offers the best means of 
cuttence of wat and of enabling mankind to 


Comparing the total with the total for the preceding fiscal year, including 
the supplementary estimate, it is seen that an increase of approximately 
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¥1,391,000,000 is envisaged. 

I need hardly say that the vital point in regard to the operation of war- 
time finance and economy is to concentrate the total economic Strength of 
the nation, throughout the fields of materials, labour power and capital 
while maintaining the daily life of the people, in such a way that there should 
be nothing wanting in the war structure of the nation. In the compilation 
of the above expenditure estimate, too, we have followed that principle. In 
tegard to the estimates to be included in the expenditure account, the priorities 
to be observed in the next fiscal yeat have first been determined so as to 
provide fresh appropriations only for such Ptojects as are calculated quickly 
to increase the fighting strength of the nation or to Ptove effective in main- 
taining the daily life of the people and also such as have been embodied in 
concrete plans, refraining entirely from making fresh appropriations for any 
other purposes. Even in regard to those Ptojects which have been carried 
over from previous fiscal years, strict te-examination has been conducted to 
make adjustments suited to the times. 

The State Treasury reserves have been considerably increased and ad- 
justments made in the itemization of budgetary estimates. Together with 
the operation of Wartime Special Cases of the Accounts Law and other 

measures, additional flexibility in budgetary operation has been sought. 
: The total amount that has been compiled in accordance with the fore- 
going policy is of considerable magnitude but the appropriations listed are 


as Government bond expenses, transfers to the Provisional Munitions 
Expenditure Special Account, transfers to the Provincial Grants Special 
Account, annuities and pensions. 


: If we ate to enumerate the more important appropriations newly 
included in the expenditure estimate. 


(1) Approximately 64,000,000 for strengthening diplomacy and 
Ovetseas administration aimed at the Prosecution of the war of greater East 
Asia and the total unification of the greater East-Asiatic nations. 

(2) Approximately 969,000,000 for increasing the production of 
coal and other important materials and for maintaining the prices of such 


(3) Approximately ¥¥93,000,000 for Strengthening and expanding 
transportation capacity by sea, land and air. 

_(5) Approximately 764,000,000 for the enforcement of measures 
designed to increase the production of wheat and other foodstuffs and for 

; the maintenance of the prices of such materials. 
ee (4) Approximately £68,000,000 for expanding the national physique 
= management system, national health insurance system and other medical and 
hygienic measures. 
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- population. 


(7) Approximately 169,000,000 for providing occupational training 
facilities for the wounded and sick soldiers and bereaved families and other 
measutes for the welfate of soldiers, sailors and their families. 

(8) Approximately 734,000,000 for the founding of the Dai Nippon 
Educational Association and for other educational and cultural measures. 

(9) Approximately 61,000,000 for strengthened mobilization of 
scientists and engineers aimed at an increase in the ait fighting strength of 
the nation and other measures for improving and expanding scientific research 
facilities, and 

(10) Approximately 73,000,000 for adjustment of air defence equip- 
ment and materials and other air defence measutes. 

Other points to be noted in regard to the expenditure budget are : 

(1) The transfers to the Provisional War Expenditure Special Ac- 
count amount to 4,466,000 from the general account and approximately 
*£680,000,000 from the vatious special accounts totalling approximately 
¥5,146,000,000, which tepresents an increase of approximately 327,000,000. 

(2) The amount of economics effected in the expenditure already fixed 
is 382,000,000. 

T shall next explain the revenue estimate. 

The total amount of the sum as it stands is approximately ¥1 $415 ,000,- 
000, which is the same as the expenditure budget. _The sum is divided into ; 
regular revenue, including tax revenue, approximately ¥'10,913,000,000 ; 
balance carried over from the previous fiscal year approximately 141,000,000 
and amount raised through public bond issues approximately ¥4,360,000,000, 

The total amount of tax revenue, which occupies the bulk of a iF ge 
account, is approximately ¥8, 578,000,000, including sapped aE oe 
extraordinary accounts. Compared with the amount for the m ae agi 
year, it shows an increase of approximately is ete nee eles 
into ; spontaneous increase approximately ¥85 4,000,000 an si Sete 
increase levy of indirect taxes in the 1943 fiscal year, appro: 2 
000,000, ; : 

: In defraying for a war, it is inevitable that a oh dae oe 
expenditure should be covered with public bonds but at Ee Retiring 
quite important to consolidate the foundations of ee Stel ele 
to secure an increase in tax revenue. With this purpose in Bas 2 A inchs 
ment, after cateful deliberation in regard to financial fequit! Prcaecs in order 
on national life and national economy, has decided to ee lus purchasing 
to increase tevenue to the State Treasury, to absorb the surp 

le and to effect economies in consumption. iF 
ower <of She Peon i h increase was principally 

Gomides® Sue ee asthe ae has been laid on direct 
geese nes ue Tae Reeve Iso been decided in respect of 
taxes but, as the same time, an increase has also es ie cigs ac 
indirect taxes. Other tax measures aimed at expanding pr naz sein Le 

ing capital and other purposes important in wartime | 
see ad fave bills re been presented to the Diet to implement 
§ 4 
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them. 


The increase in revenue to be secured through these measures is about 
¥2,200,000,000 in the initial yeat and about ¥2, 500,000,000 in the regular 
yeat. This increment will be added to the revenue increment secured through 
a raise in the price of tobacco already enforced and included in the su 
mentary budget to cover the ptovisional war expenditure. 


will renew their determination to endure and Preservere and will push their 
campaign of service to the nation through tax-payment. 


showing an increase of 180,000,000 over the budget for the last. fiscal 
year. 

Revenues from public bonds, as I have said, reach ¥F4,360,000,000 odd 
a gain of 841,000,000 over the previous yeat. In addition to these bond 
tevenues which are included in the Ordinary Account, there ate Special 
Account revenues teaching *¥F 1,468,000,000 odd, made up of investments by 
the Governments of Chosen and Taiwan and als 
petial Japanese Railways and communication undertakings. 

Aside from the source of revenue for the Extraordinary Military Ex- 


penditures, the scheduled amount of public bond issues for 1944 as a source 
of revenue is set at ¥¥5,829,000,000 odd. 


*¥F108,000,000 odd for foodstuffs productiyi 
for the perfecting of air-defence equipme: 


tion, or preparations for the inauguratio 
Seas territories. 


Ctlvity expansion, 356,000,000 odd 
nt and ¥£30,000,000 for the inaugura- 
n, of the consciption system in over- 


the citculation of Govetn- 
Co-operation between the 
absorbed and our financial 


amount to ¥2,335,000,000 odd, \ 


0 of incomes from the Im-. 
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incident to the operation of the phenomenally swollen war finance. 

In regard to funds accumulation, funds accumulated at banks, excluding 
fixed deposits, tan up to about ¥9,5 30,000,000, while postal savings totalled 
*¥5,039,000,000 odd. Together with other funds, the total accumulation 
showed an increase of approximately ¥27,000,000,000. 

Funds for new industrial enterprises were raised satisfactorily, with the 
new company debenture issue totalling ‘¥2,627,000,000. 

In regard to shares, new paid subscriptions exceeded ¥¥4,493,000,000, 
and their value remains stabilized. 

The total national bond issue for last year was ¥1 8,299,000,000, a gain 
of as much as ¥4,978,000,000 over previous year. These were digested to 
the extent of ¥17,076,000,000 ot 93.3 per cent. of the total issue, which may 

as satisfactory. 
= Sou aie finance has ee ramified throughout greater East Asia. At 
the same time, the restoration of peace and order and economic beet a aie 
in the occupied areas have progressed apace and the peoples of aie last 
Asia as one solid unit are concentrating their total energy on the bolstering 
of fighting potentialities with the object in view of ae a asics 
enemies, the United States and Britain. This is a matter for Ua Sle ge 

A review may be made of economic developments in se . oe ii 
To begin with, Japan’s investments in Manchoukuo a ee ean 
totalled about *1,750,000,000, which brings the total inves oe pelea 
occuttence of the China affair to *¥-9,000,000,000. As the aL, 3 Dieta 
resoutces in these countries have been steadily er a eee uals 
substantially toward the war presecution. Particular eae Biederman ee 
connection is the steady increase in the funds raised on ee 1 a ahicevou 
speaks of the improvement and progress of the economic p 
the spot. This is highly encouraging. 

In the Southern Regions, teputedl 
world, key resources in which Japan is de 
funds fot which purpose have been paneer: Te crisateaerplotacon 

Development Treasury. With the progress 0 eae those toglonsshas 
in these areas, the interchange of vital oe Pe ae atthe 
been satisfactorily conducted on a well-planne 
Japan Trade Corporation. 

The financial machinery of greater : 
factorily, with Japan extending assistance Loe sels: 
atea, who, on their part, are co-operating es sata Haast Asia’s 
expected, therefore, that the foundation ot gt 
increasingly solidified as time goes on. 


in the 

the largest treasure-house in t 
ficient have been steadily developed, 
dated freely by the Southern 


Bast Asia is being operated ie 
the various countties in that 
It is only to be 
finance will be 


: i lid basis. 

The Central Bank of Manchoukuo stands on se ei and the 
The Central Reserve Bank and the Seis Sie eiboiaese 
Bank of Mengchiang are undergoing healthy ¢ the economic and financial 
; As regards Thailand and French delet torily, thereby contribut- 
agreements concluded with them ate wot ee sie and those countries. 
ing toward the promotion of collaboration among Jap 
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In Burma and the Philippines, central banks are going to be established 
shortly. Effective financial assistance is being given these countries through 
the Southern Development Treasury. 

All in all, the financial structure of greater East Asia is being steadily 
perfected with the end in view of establishing a managed currency system 
built up on spontaneous Co-operation among the various areas in this region. 
In sharp contrast, the postwar currency programme recently proposed by 
the Anglo-American countries is nothing but a daydream. 

A check-up will shortly be made on the enormous enemy properties 
which have either come into our Possession or are placed under our influence. 
Utilization of these properties will contribute materially toward increasing 
our fighting strength, 

With regard to our economic relations with our allies in Europe, a basis 
for close collaboration between gteater East Asia and the European Economic 


Subsequently, a banking agreement was concluded between Japan and 
Germany under which financial settlements between the two countries are 
going on smoothly. 


The financial settlement agreement between Japan and Italy had to go 
into temporary suspense following the defection io régime i 


September last year. With the establishment of the Government of the 


I f it, however, the agreement 
is now being operated smoothly. 

Six years have passed since the outbreak of the China affair and over two. 
years since the start of the war of Steater Kast Asia. The total Ordin 
Account and Extraordinary Military Expenditure Acco 


1 Petiod total ¥¥44,000,000.000 odd 
§ a grand total of over x 59,000,000,000, ea : 


satisfactorily and strongly. All this is attributed to the 
behind the guns have been solid and are resolved to sur. 


cach more than ¥33,000,000,000. 


the present 
It is this 


DOCUMENTARY MATERIAL 


Naturally, the taxes and savings increase enormously. As regards the 
estimates of taxes to be borne by the nation for the next fiscal year, I have 
already explained. The goal of savings will be fixed on the decision of the 
supplementary war budget. It goes without saying that the amount will 
reach an unprecedentedly high figure for this country and that will occupy the 
majotity of the national income. However, we must fulfil our obligation of 
tax payment and go over the limit of savings, because we must win this war. 
The necessity at present is growing space with the need to increase Japan’s 
i trength. 
ee felfl fhe obligation of tax payment and to increase the savings, a 
country needs the enforcement of a strong financial policy by the Govern- 
ment. A mere increase in figures does not mean anything. An increase in 
the productive power of materials which are to be bought with oe ae 
that in transportation must be realized. After all, the ae e tota 
ptoductive power is essential. It is not enough to see the tota productive 
power increased. This power must be based on the total Eee ye 
in which all that is required by the war situation is ape fo) = 2 
this, the national consumption will have to be lessened. e se ca He 
said of factories, namely unnecessary consumption must be oe y avo ae 
while efforts must be made to realize the maximum effects on the minim 
onsumption. 5: 
: That the Imperial Japanese fighting officers and ee a oe oF 
brave, being really ee in ae ee Hae 2 ae ae ener 
to victory or defeat depends essentia ict 
pioducuee power of eateaals behind the guns. It is rE Warpeie Oe ati 
therefore, whether the material productive powet oe eee Fee. Ed 
Anyway, we must win this war by increasing the produ Te tay edhe 
the spiritual power is the very fountain head of human s : gth. ee ia 
i ; conviction of sute victory 
Japanese, have a history of 3,000 years and the alleles bp dey oxaetation. 
indefatigability prompted by Japan’s polity unparalle Se eee editable 
And we must elevate this conviction all the more, e ee sie ae with 
spititual power and carry through the objective o 
redoubled efforts and great perseverance. 
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News 


(1) For Pacific Coast of 
North America She 
Toky0.-s.-s.c0+s 0:00— 3:40 a.m, | AM. 
San Francisco 7:00—10:40 a.m. | 7:20—News 
JZ 9535kc/s., 31.46m. | geh—Ne 
JZH4 6,130 ke/s., 48.94m. s 
A.M, iD raat g 
_ 0:0)—News in English 
1;00—News in English 
2:00—News in English’ 
3:09—News in English 


. Rec H. SS: C)Bordadia 
‘ e - Tokyo.. 0:00— 1:45 a.m. 
Calcutta.........8:30—10;15 p.m. 


| | & vw 9,675 ke/s., 31.01m. | ! 
t SNS ; ao JZJ 11,800 ke/s., 25.42 m. 
| Ul i eweintinas 
0; indi 4 
0:20—News in Urekt ig 
0:49—News in Tamil or Bengali 
__ (alternatively) ay. 
~ 1:09—News in Englis 
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( s, Tour Manchoukuo in Comfort 


The fastest and most comfortable travel through Manchoukuo 
offered by the well-equipped, smartly streamlined and completely air- 
conditioned Super-express ‘‘ Asia” serving almost all the great tourist 
centres, Dairen, Mukden, Hsinking and Harbin in only 12% hours. 


YAMATO HOTELS 
(Under the direct management of the S.M.R.) 
At Dairen, Hoshigaura, Port Arthur, Mukden, 
Hsinking, Harbin & Mutankiang 
STATION HOTELS 
At Tsitsihar, Chengte (Jeho}) & Chiamussu 


SOUTH MANCHURIA RAILWAY CO. 


Head Oftice: ° DAIREN Cable Address: “MANTETSU” 


Branch Offices: . Ticket Agents: 
Tokyo, Hsinking & Mukden Toh-a Tourist Bureau 


INFORMATION OFFICES: 
Chinhsien, Harbin, Kirin,, Moji, »Mutankiang;,.Nagasaki, Nagoya, 
Niigata, Osaka, Otaru, Paris, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, 
Tokyo, Tsitsihar, Tsuruga, ete. 


